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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


HE first volume of the Indian Statutory Commis- 

sion’s Report, containing the Commissioners’ 

analysis of existing political conditions in India, 
and of the chief factors in the problem of constitutional 
development, was published, as a Blue Book, on June 
10th (Cmd. 3568, 3s.). The second volume, containing 
the recommendations, will be published on June 24th. 
It will be remembered that the Commission, although 
appointed by a Conservative Government, was repre- 
sentative of all three political parties; Sir John Simon, 
the Chairman, representing the Liberals, Mr. Vernon 
Hartshorn and Major Attlee, Labour, while the other 
members of the Commission were Lord Burnham, Lord 
Strathcona and Mount Royal, the Hon. E. C. G. 
Cadogan, and Colonel Lane Fox. This makes it the 
more notable that the Commissioners have produced, 
as they state in their submission to the King, a Report 
which is ** unanimous in all fundamental matters, and 
will be found to be without dissenting minute.’? The 
full importance of the Report cannot, of course, be 
judged until the Commissioners’ recommendations are 
known, but these, as they say themselves, are logically 
determined by the view they have taken, in Volume I., 
of the nature of the problem, and to this we have 
accordingly devoted a leading article in thjs issue. 


* * * 


This first instalment of the Report appears at a 
moment when the Congress campaign, outside Bombay, 
appears to be dying down, though its repercussions 
have been seen on the frontier, where troops and planes 





have had to be employed in serious operations against 
Afridi raiders ; when Moslem opinion is rallying strongly 
to the Viceroy, and when the Hindu leaders who 
remain outside the Congress movement appear to be 
singularly uncertain of their bearings. The demand, 
in India, for copies of the Report, has been so great, 
even among those who normally take little part in 
politics, that orders have been placed by booksellers for 
many times the number of copies offered for sale. The 
Congress Press, characteristically, makes no effort at 
serious criticism, describing it as *‘ a revolting libel,’’ 
and ‘* propagandist literature as crude and barefaced 
as could well be,’’ or else ignoring it, editorially, alto- 
gether. The Times or Inp1A and other organs of 
European opinion, together with some non-Congress 
Indian papers, pay high tribute to its painstaking 
thoroughness and fairness, and the Moslem leader, Mr. 
Shaukat Ali, is fully satisfied with the treatment of 
the Moslem case. The Indian Liberals are clearly dis- 
appointed. Their organ, the InpiaN Datmy Matz, 
describes the Report as ‘‘ a rather badly cooked rice 
pudding, strongly savoured with the cinnamon of die- 
hardism,’’ and leaders like Sir Phiroze C. Sethna, the 
President of the Federation, show a tendency to reject 
the recommendations of the Report in advance. 
* * * 


The only word which seems appropriate to Mr. 
Baldwin’s formulations of policy is “‘ floundering.”’ 
He floundered into the Referendum project almost at 
a moment’s notice, and he has probably been regretting 
it ever since. Now he has floundered into an agricul- 
tural policy which may do immense mischief if it sur- 
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vives until the Tories get back into office. At a meet- 
ing in Suffolk on Whit Monday, Mr. Baldwin first ruled 
Protection for agriculture “ right out,”’ to the fury of 
Lord Beaverbrook and his retainers. He then declared 
that one of the first things he would do on returning 
to power would be to fix a guaranteed price sufficient 
to enable wheat to be produced remuneratively on 
ordinary wheat land. 

‘*In the second place,’’ he said, ‘* remembering the 
fate of the Corn Production Act, it is of the utmost 
importance to make this firm for a period of years and 
to make it so firm that it will be almost impossible for 
any Government to interfere with it after we have done.”’ 

After this the prohibition of the importation of 
bounty-fed oats, and a duty on imported barley must 
have seemed quite tame to Mr. Baldwin’s audience. 
We do not know which is the more outrageous, the 
proposal to pour money into the bottomless pit of a 
guaranteed price, or the implied threat to the control 
of future Parliaments over finance. 

* 7. * 


The aim of the Roman Catholics on the Education 
Bill is still not at all clear. Mr. Scurr’s very definite 
declaration on the Second Reading that the Catholics 
would vote against the Bill in the final stage if further 
concessions were not granted to them in Committee, 
has since been supported by other Catholic speakers, 
and as many as twenty-one Labour members have put 
their names down to a Catholic amendment. This 
makes their opposition to the Bill formidable, and in 
these circumstances Sir Charles has invited all sections 
of opinion to confer with him privately, in order to 
see whether agreements and alterations cannot be 
amicably settled between the various religious interests 
before they are discussed in the House. It is probable, 
therefore, that Sir Charles Trevelyan will be unable to 
avoid making some further concessions to the Catholics 
in Committee. 

* * 7 

The Catholics quarrel with the Bill because in their 
view it does not bear the same wide interpretation as 
did the White Paper. This was the major point stressed 
in Mr. Scurr’s speech. In the White Paper the non- 
provided schools referred to were ‘‘ those required to 
give effect to reorganization proposals approved by the 
Board of Education.”? This formula was held by the 
Catholics to mean that the proposals would not be 
limited to schools required for present reorganization, 
and their Bishops therefore declared that they would 
accept the formula as the basis of a permanent solution, 
clearly meaning a solution by which the State would 
agree to give permanent aid for the purposes of enlarge- 
ment, reconstruction, and improvement of all Catholic 
schools. It is doubtful, however, whether anyone else 
placed this interpretation upon the wording. Only 
Roman Catholics discovered a discrepancy when the 
formula appeared in the new Bill as “ giving effect to 
any arrangements for improving the organization of 
education in the area,’? and when this formula was 
interpreted as meaning that there would be no exten- 
sion of the agreement beyond the schools earmarked for 
immediate reorganization. 

— * * 


The amendment to which the twenty-one Labour 
members have put down their names may be held to 
be a wrecking amendment. It refers to the control of 
teachers. As the Times has said, it strikes at the heart 
of the concordat, and, if pressed, in view of the pro- 
mises made by many non-Catholic Labour members to 
Catholic constituents in the election, there is a formid- 
able prospect that it may defeat the Bill. The 
Trevelyan proposals lay down that grants shall be given 
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in exchange for control of the teachers by the local 
authorities. The Catholics seek, by their amendment, 
to modify this proposal in such a way that control will 
be transferred only when the local authorities agree 
that it shall be. Such a change would lead to control 
in Many districts not being transferred at all; in some 
because the Catholics and the Anglicans would be suffi- 
ciently influential on the local educational authorities 
to oppose its transference, and in others because the 
local authorities may dislike the prospect of adminis- 
tering the new type of ‘* non-non-provided schools ”’ 
and of co-operating with the Churches, particularly the 
Roman Catholic Church, in selecting teachers with 
religious qualifications. 
* * * 

The importance and urgency of Imperial problems 
are increasing more rapidly than at any time since the 
war. With the publication of the Simon Report, 
Indian affairs naturally dominate the stage. But the 
present year will likewise see vital developments in 
relation to other parts of the Empire. In ten days’ 
time the conference of Colonial Governors commences 
in London; while in the autumn the Imperial Confer- 
ence will likewise assemble here. Great attention 
should therefore be devoted to Mr. Lloyd George’s 
recent address to the Imperial Press Conference. Mr. 
Lloyd George laid especial stress on the need for 
advancing from the present stage of equality of status 
which all Dominions now possess to the further develop- 
ment and strengthening of the Empire’s unity. Mr. 
Lloyd George thus follows the line laid down last winter 
by General Smuts in three notable addresses delivered 
during the Canadian tour. The British Commonwealth 
of Nations cannot grow unless its members are free to 
develop their own personalities. It cannot survive 
unless its members face up to the problem of unity. 

* + * 

The annual report of the Empire Marketing 
Board (‘‘ Empire Marketing Board,’? May, 1929, to 
May, 1980, E.M.B.28, London: H.M.S. Office; price 
1s. net.) throws welcome light on the true nature of 
the Board’s activities. By far its most important work 
is the stimulation and encouragement of scientific 
research throughout the Empire. Along forty or fifty 
different channels, ranging from banana disease to 
poultry breeding, and from the mineral content of 
pastures to native dietetics, the Board is fostering and 
developing the scientific knowledge essential to the full 
prosperity of the Empire. Other important work 
includes the extension of economic knowledge and the 
making of statistical inquiries into marketing methods 
and possibilities. More familiar to the general public, 
though by no means of the greatest importance, are the 
publicity methods adopted by the Board in order to 
bring Empire products to the attention of the British 
Empire. The Empire Marketing Board takes a broad 
and realistic view of the importance of marketing, 
recognizes its immense complexity and infinite ramifi- 
cations in the modern world, and strives to improve 
marketing methods for the benefit both of the Empire 
producer and the domestic consumer. Particularly at 
the present time, when almost every mention of the 
Empire evokes controversy and raises unsettled 
political issues, is it good to know that this valuable 
imperial work continues unimpeded. 

* _ * 


The Coal Mines Bill has passed its penultimate 
stage. Practically all the amendments which the Lords 


have made in the Bill have been deleted. The fixing 
of quotas will not be hampered by district minima or 
by the exemption of mines owned by other industrial 
The district levy has been replaced. 


undertakings. 
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The vital redrganization proposals, which the Lords 
tried to water down to impotence, have been restored 
to their original strength. The hours spread-over has 
been rejected. On merits practically all of these 
changes are welcome. On merits there was never a case 
for the amendments which the Lords, bowing to con- 
servatism or vested interests, saw fit to make. But 
impartial opinion may still regret the Government’s 
insistence on the district levy, and may well be anxious 
about the hours proposal. The case for some form of 
spread-over which will assure the miners their present 
earnings and remove the dangers of higher costs and 
industrial strife is so strong that, if the Lords insist 
on the point, the Government would be well advised to 
compromise. 
* * * 

The Government has definitely turned down the 
project of a Channel Tunnel. In a White Paper (Cmd. 
8591) issued last week it is explained that, in view of 
the element of doubt as to the feasibility of construc- 
tion, the weakness of the economic case, the great cost, 
the long period before the capital expended could 
fructify, and the small amount of employment pro- 
vided, the Government have come to the conclusion 
that there is no justification for a reversal of the policy 
pursued by successive Governments for nearly fifty 
years in regard to the Channel Tunnel. That is sheer 
conservatism. The reasons given might justify a 
refusal to put money into the project, they are feeble 
as an excuse for refusing permission to others. Never- 
theless, the Government’s decision may be a wise one. 
The military authorities are against the scheme, and, 
although we do not believe in its alleged strategic 
dangers, we should be extremely reluctant to provide 
new material for scare-mongering. 

* * * 


Roumania has afforded an object lesson in the art 
of bloodless revolutions. On Friday, June 6th, Prince 
Carol, who had thrice renounced the throne and had 
had been legally barred from succession, arrived at 
Bucharest by aeroplane. The troops welcomed him 
enthusiastically. Dr. Maniu’s Ministry, having taken 
the oath of allegiance to the Regency, resigned, and 
requested M. Mironescu to do what was necessary for 
placing Carol on the throne. By tea-time on Sunday, 
Prince Carol was a constitutional monarch and the boy 
King Michael had taken his place as Crown Prince. 
The crowds in the street were as pleased and as oblig- 
ing as the Army and the Parliament. This apparent 
frivolity in the matter of monarchs needs a little 
explanation. The facts seem to be as follows. Dr. 
Maniu’s National-Peasant Government came into office 
two years ago with an overwhelming majority, amid 
high hopes for the immediate cessation of the political 
and economic troubles which had long distracted the 
country. They have governed ably and conscientiously, 
but they could not—no men could—extricate the 
country at once from its economic difficulties, and the 
disappointment of the electorate was proportionate to 
its extravagant hopes. In these circumstances a new 
period of political troubles began. 

* * * 


First, Dr. Maniu found it extremely difficult to 
keep his coalition together. Secondly, new appoint- 
ments to the Council of Regency could not be kept out 
of party politics. M. Saratseanu’s appointment was 
immediately followed by the resignation of M. Popovici, 
and the result of this and other incidents was to dis- 
credit the Council of Regency, whose previous record, 
when the so-called Liberal Party was in power, had not 
been good. When the mass of the people realized that 
seats in the Regency were granted in the same way as 
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portfolios in a Cabinet, the advantages of a non- 
political head of the State became attractive, and the 
very violence of the attacks on Prince Carol by mem- 
bers of the old Liberal oligarchy created a revulsion of 
feeling in his favour. It is an open question whether 
Dr. Maniu and his party will receive much help in their 
difficulties from the amiable voluptuary who is now 
King of Roumania. Such energy as he is capable of is 
likely to be absorbed in family quarrels for a long time 
to come. Has Princess Helena a legal right to educate 
her son, the Crown Prinee? What is to be done with 
the beautiful Madame Lupescu and her children? What 
claims have her predecessors and their children upon 
the State? Even this, however, may be better than 
the distraction of ten more years of Regency, with its 
inevitable intrigues. Abroad, the coup d’état has been 
quietly received. It is not altogether pleasing to the 
French, whose influence was exerted through Carol’s 
chief opponents, the Liberals; but the Italians are 
correspondingly delighted, and Bulgaria is hopeful of 
more friendly relations. 
* * * 


Whatever may be the effects of the Roumaniar 
coup d’état, the prospect of peace and stability in the 
Balkans has unquestionably been improved by an 
agreement between the Greek and Turkish Govern- 
ments, which settles all controversies arising from the 
results of the Anatolian campaign in 1922. The prin- 
cipal point in the agreement is that Greece shall pay 
£425,000, which is to be divided equitably between 
various classes of sufferers, both Turks and Greeks. 
The sum is obviously nominal, and will not compensate 
the thousands of persons who lost all they possessed 
during the campaign and the subsequent removals of 
populations from one country to another. As it is 
impossible to give adequate redress for famine and 
destitution suffered eight years ago, the two Govern- 
ments have probably followed the wisest course open 
to them. The sum paid must be regarded as a token 
of good will, which puts the relations between the two 
countries on to a better footing. A treaty of non- 
aggression and friendship is expected to follow. 


* * * 


Count Bethlen, the Hungarian Premier, will arrive 
in London on June 15th for a short visit, during which 
he will be the guest of His Majesty’s Government, and 
will be received by Mr. Arthur Henderson at the 
Foreign Office. In itself, his visit has no particular 
significance, but Liberal and Socialist opinion in 
Hungary and in Central Europe generally seems to have 
worked itself into a state of very unnecessary alarm 
over the incident. It seems to be assumed that the 
extension of State hospitality to Count Bethlen implies 
official approval of his policy and foreshadows a new 
British loan, and that this is confirmed by Lord 
Rothermere’s recent outburst in the Darty Mar on the 
subject of the Treaty of Trianon. It does not appear 
to be realized that Count Bethlen is being no differently 
treated from Herr Schober, the Austrian Chancellor, 
and that any representative of a foreign State from 
Mussolini to Stalin would be received in the same way ; 
or that Viscount Rothermere represents nobody but his 
own newspapers. The chances of any loan to Hungary 
at the present time are extremely remote. If Hungary 
wants either to put her finances in order or to obtain 
any revision in the terms of the Treaty of Trianon, her 
proper course is to apply to the League of Nations. Her 
chance would be improved if she could first show that 
some steps had been taken to establish liberty of the 
Press and liberty of political opinion within her own 
borders. 
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THE SIMON REPORT 


IR JOHN SIMON and his colleagues, being experi- 
en men of affairs, have probably noted with 

some uneasiness the chorus of praise and admiration 
with which the first volume of their Report has been 
received by the British daily Press. Such unanimity 
is often the prelude to sweeping criticism and condem- 
nation from some other quarter, and in this case the 
Commissioners will naturally have been more concerned 
to satisfy moderate sections of Indian opinion than to 
impress their fellow-countrymen. They have deli- 
berately given us their general survey of the Indian 
problem a fortnight in advance of their recommenda- 
tions for the future, in order that we may study their 
premises before we are confronted by their conclusions. 
They believe that if the former are ‘* just and fair,”’ the 
latter will prove ‘** wise and necessary.”’ It is clear, 
therefore, that they want their account of existing con- 
ditions to be read critically and not in a spirit of dull 
acquiescence. Respectful appreciation of the Com- 
missioners’ labours will best be shown by treating their 
first volume, not as omniscient, but as a useful contri- 
bution towards the understanding of an extremely com- 
plex and difficult problem. 

If it were published anonymously, any candid and 
conscientious reviewer would describe the Report as a 
valuable book of reference. It is clearly written, it 
contains three useful maps, and it is a mine of informa- 
tion of an uncontroversial character which might have 
been compiled from recent volumes of the annual 
report on India’s *‘ moral and material progress.’’ It 
is admirable that this information should have been 
brought up to date and published at the price of three 
shillings. But being the Report of the Statutory Com- 
mission, it will be read most eagerly by those who want 
to find out the reactions of the Commissioners to a 
country which some of them were visiting for the first 
time, and the opinions which they have formed from 
the mass of conflicting and polemical evidence brought 
before them. The Report is unanimous, and this may 
partly account for its extreme caution. Only occa- 
sionally can one find a paragraph which contains some 
definite views, slipped in between solid wedges of un- 
controversial matter. Five pages out of four hundred 
are devoted to the causes of Hindu-Moslem antagonism, 
and a very short paragraph discusses social relations 
between Europeans and Indians. An estimate is given 
of the number in the depressed classes, always a matter 
of dispute, but there is no clear explanation of how 
the figures were obtained. In the chapter on the Army, 
and in a very useful summary of the working of the 
1919 Reforms, the Commissioners enter again on 
debatable ground, but the bulk of the volume is 
occupied by a conventional and very English presenta- 
tion of the Indian situation. 

Many people will turn to the section on Hindu- 
Moslem differences as foreshadowing the Commission’s 
recommendations on the question of communal elec- 
torates. Unfortunately, it is not very penetrating. It 
shows little appreciation of the underlying economic 
factors which are so important in almost every district 
where tension is severe, while too much stress is laid 
on those religious practices which are usually an excuse 
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for rather than a cause of disturbances. There was a 
similar tendency to ascribe too much importance to 
the Wailing Wall in the Shaw Report on Palestine. 
Perhaps this is the inevitable result of listening to 
torrents of forensic eloquence. In discussing the effect 
of the 1919 Reforms upon Hindu-Moslem relations, the 
Commissioners accept the view that the increasing 
tension during the last ten years is connected with the 
communal system of voting, but see nothing more in 
it than ‘“‘ the struggle for political power, and for 
the opportunities which political power confers.’’ There 
is no appreciation of the many subtle ways in which 
the system corrupts public life, turns democracy into 
a farce, and raises to political leadership the most bitter 
type of religious fanatic, while leaving no group of 
impartial voters to be wooed and converted by the 
candidate. In a country where apostasy is rare and 
involves social ostracism, the communal system places 
a smaller religious group in a permanent minority from 
which it can only escape by proselytizing amongst its 
opponents or amongst the few enfranchised outcastes. 
It is indeed difficult for an Englishman to realize the 
extent to which this necessity has exacerbated religious 
feeling. The Commission certainly has failed to do so. 
The two Labour members, at least, should have been 
wary enough not to ascribe the original of communal 
riots in Bombay to ‘‘ inflammatory speeches made hy 
extremist leaders during a textile strike.”” A much 
more important factor, which is not mentioned, was 
the deliberate importation of Moslem ‘“* blacklegs ”’ 
from the North in order to break a strike which either 
Mr. Hartshorn or Major Attlee would have found it 
hard to condemn. 

On the vitally important subject of the social rela- 
tions between Europeans and Indians, the Commis- 
sioners venture no opinion beyond saying that they are 
** sure that want of consideration in social intercourse 
for Indian feelings cannot justly be laid to the charge 
of the average Englishman in India to-day,”’ and they 
follow this absurd statement by a long quotation [rpm 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Report. No attention is paid 
to such relevant facts as the far greater degree of social 
intercourse in some parts of India than in others, the 
happier relations in the Indian States and certain s:r.aller 
** stations,’’ or the disintegrating effect of the presence 
of British regiments. There must be some lesson to be 
drawn from these differences, which are a commonplace 
amongst those who have lived in India. The question 
is of much greater importance than the Commissioners 
have apparently realized, for it lies at the root of much 
Indian unrest, and the actual working of any constitu- 
tion which includes Englishmen in an executive capa- 
city must largely depend on such intangible influences. 

The chapter on the Army is much fuller, and it is 
clear that the Commissioners attach great importance 
to the question of defence, “* internal ’? as well as 
external. They rightly stress the difference between 
Indian conditions and those in the self-governing 
Dominions, a point which is often ignored by Indian 
politicians ; but some of their other conclusions are more 
debatable. Great emphasis is laid on the unevenness 
of recruiting for the Army, and it is assumed that this 
is entirely due to the different characteristics of the 
Northern and Southern Indians. The idea that the 
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present composition of the Army is the inevitable 
result of our deliberate policy in the past is summarily 
rejected. The Commissioners say that ‘* the simplest 
and shortest answer is furnished by the figures of 
recruitment from India during the Great War, when it 
cannot be suggested that any discouragement was 
offered to recruitment in any area.’”’ It would be most 
unfortunate if this view were accepted as final, and the 
form of the statement shows that the Commissioners 
are thinking in terms of Great Britain and British con- 
ditions. For many years the Indian Government deli- 
berately narrowed the field from which it drew the 
.05 per cent. of the population needed for the Army. 
This was partly because they attributed too much 
importance to stature and a martial appearance, s0 
that the value of even such proved fighting men as the 
Marathas was grossly underestimated, but it was 
chiefly a matter of convenience and habit. Many regi- 
ments hardly had to recruit at all, but merely selected 
the relations and friends of those already serving. When 
the War began it was commonly held that it would not 
last long, and it was not till 1916 that it was realized 
that a mistake had been made in confining recruiting 
to certain castes and certain districts. The recruiting 
agencies began to extend their operations after the first 
enthusiasm for the War had died out and a reaction 
was setting in. It is, however, ludicrous to deduce 
from this fundamental British mistake that it would be 
impossible to recruit an army evenly from most parts 
of India. Some of the most useful battalions came 
from lowly castes in Western India, like the Mahars, 
whom the elder generation of British officers would 
have despised. The last War proved that the battle 
is not always to the physically strong, and the chief 
hindrance to organizing an army which would really 
represent India is the force of tradition. The Com- 
missioners also lay stress upon the slow rate at which 
the Indian army is being ‘‘ Indianized,”’ that is to say, 
organized without the help of British officers, but they 
leave it to the reader to infer how far the Indian 
Government is responsible. They merely remark that 
‘* fifteen months after the report of the Indian Sand- 
hurst Commmittee had appeared, an announcement was 
made of the decision of the authorities on the above 
matter ”’ (a decision which was mostly hostile). The 
italics are our own, and a casual reader might imagine 
that the delay was due to Indian unwillingness to serve. 

Probably the most useful portion of the volume 
is that which deals with the actual working of the 
constitutional reforms initiated in 1919. Here the seven 
English legislators are on more familiar ground, and 
the reader feels that they are giving their own personal 
views rather than repeating what they have heard. 
They seem to have realized that the majority of British 
officials in India are ignorant of political life in 
England, and have delightfully naive ideas about the 
efficiency of the democratic machine in Europe. The 
Commissioners have not been persuaded by defenders 
of the old regime in India to ascribe sinister 
motives to political tactics which are part of the normal 
procedure adopted by Parliamentary oppositions every- 
where in Europe. This portion of the Report is valu- 
able because it is written by practical politicians, most 
of whom have had experience as members of an opposi- 
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tion, and as candidates. They appreciate, as every 
experienced politician must, the remarkably high per- 
centage of votes recorded under very adverse condi- 
tions. The average of 42 per cent. polled in the 
provincial elections completely upsets the conventional 
view that ‘* Indians will never vote,’’ for few English 
agents would care to tackle the ordinary Indian con- 
stituency, which is absurdly unwieldy, and in which 
most of the electors are illiterate. Yet the polling 
figures have been used by writers, who have never had 
anything to do with political organization, as evidence 
that there was no interest in politics. Similarly, the 
Commissioners are struck by the “‘ orderly conduct of 
discussion ”’ in the Provincial Chambers, by “‘ the good 
attendance of members, by the high level of courteous 
speech, and by the respect shown to the Chair.”’ Yet 
on all these points Indian politicians have been 
criticized by people who have no idea of the depths of 
futility to which parliamentary government can sin‘ 
in Europe. 

The Report as a whole is exactly what might have 
been expected from a group of able politicians viewing 
India from the British standpoint. No attempt is 
made to understand the attitude of the Indian national- 
ist; but, as practical statesmen, the Commissioners 
understand why dyarchy has failed, and they know 
enough of the relations between Ministers and Members 
of Parliament to realize that the men placed in charge 
of the transferred departments were in an impossible 
position. We may expect from the second volume 
some definite proposals for the advance of the provincial 
governments into self-governing units with a Cabinet 
system, but, for good or ill, it is clear that the Com- 
missioners are not specially endowed with sympathetic 
understanding or imaginative insight. They may give 
us sound advice on the machinery of government, but 
if the active co-operation of Indian leaders is to be 
secured, it must be through the Round Table 
Conference. 


THE MALTESE COMEDY 


F anybody ever imagined that the controversy between 

the Maltese and British Governments and his Holiness 

the Pope is the outcome of artful and subtle dealing, 
conducted in the traditiona] Italian manner, he will now 
be much disappointed. The correspondence published in 
Cmd. 3588 reads uncommonly like a series of angry and 
impulsive letters from an irritable old gentleman to a long- 
suffering but indignant neighbour. Here are the facts as 
now divulged. 

On January 24th, 1929, the Legislative Council of 
Malta begged the Home Government to invite the Vatican 
to inquire into the conduct of a Franciscan father, Guido 
Micallef. His offences are uncertain : the Council supported 
their request by the statement that false and groundless 
accusations had been made against Lord Strickland. What 
Father Micallef had to do with it is not clear. He may 
have made the accusations, or he may have reproached 
others for making them, and so have brought trouble upon 
himself. The Vatican did, however, send Father Carta to 
conduct the inquiry, and Father Micallef was ordered to 
leave the island and go to another monastery. 

The Maltese Ministry, who are above all things 
patriotic, now intervened. They claimed that as Malta 
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was British territory and Father Micallef a British subject, 
he could not be ordered to leave by anybody but the execu- 
tive Government. The Vatican most properly replied that 
Father Micallef was a servant of the Holy Church and 
bound to obey orders. In this the Vatican were in the 
right, for the monastic orders, being removed from 
episcopal jurisdiction, are entirely under Papal control. If 
the Maltese Government had desired to protect Father 
Micallef against a disciplinary sentence, they should have 
insisted that he renounce his vows before placing himself 
under their protection. A most undignified wrangle fol- 
lowed : Father Carta suspected that his correspondence was 
being tampered with, and smuggled it away in an Italian 
steamer. The Maltese patriots accused him of preparing an 
Italian annexation, and Lord Strickland, in a moment of 
irritation, may have repeated the accusation. 

The outcome of these unseemly proceedings was that 
both Lord Strickland and Father Carta were, very unjustly, 
regarded as monsters of wickedness by zealots on the other 
side. Lord Strickland’s long and eloquent defence of his 
public conduct shows clearly enough where the rea] trouble 
lies. The gutter Press in Malta has accused him of atheism, 
blasphemy, and tyranny, and both he and the Vatican 
have taken these accusations seriously. 

The British Government now made a very proper move 
through Mr. Chilton, the Minister to the Vatican, who 
requested that negotiations for a concordat should be 
started (March Ist, 1929). Monsignor Pascal Robinson was 
sent to the island, and at the end of his visit Sir John Du 
Cane, the Governor, reported that ‘* the object of the mis- 
sion had been accomplished in a most successful manner.”’ 
Sir John was too hopeful; we know from papers published 
elsewhere that the Maltese Ministry took their stand on 
a set of conditions which made the negotiations hopeless 
from the first. The Vatican may resign themselves to 
seeing similar conditions enforced by a Mexican Govern- 
ment or a French Cabinet de Gauche; they never have 
agreed without a struggle to a policy which deprives the 
Church of any influence or privilege acquired by custom, 
and they never will. While Monsignor Robinson was giving 
the Governor a courteous assurance that all was going well, 
the Vatican were quietly making preparations for a stout 
resistance. 

The resistance they were preparing was no ordinary 
diplomatic opposition. When Monsignor Robinson returned 
to Rome the Holy See held many good cards in their hands. 
The British Government had not endorsed the Maltese 
Government’s ecclesiastical policy, and were evidently 
ready and willing to settle the matter in a friendly way. 
If the Vatican had taken their stand upon questions of 
indisputable fact, had argued that to exclude the Maltese 
clergy from Maltese politics was as impracticable as to 
exclude British tradesmen from British politics, and had 
shown that the conflict between Lord Strickland’s Ministry 
and the Church was the outcome of a policy that could not 
be persisted in without danger, there is a good chance 
that the British Foreign Office would have admitted the 
justice of their case. Instead of this, His Holiness and his 
advisers announced abruptly that Lord Strickland was a 
persona non grata at the Vatican, and that negotiations 
could not be continued whilst he was at the head of the 
Ministry. They justified their conduct by enclosing a report 
by some unnamed person to the effect that the Maltese 
Ministry had instituted a ‘‘ regime of terror and des- 
potism ” throughout the islands. This was merely im- 
petuous and foolish; the note ended with rather a nasty 
threat. In order that the British Government might realize 
that the Vatican could influence Maltese politics if they 
chose, the Holy See informed them that Cardinal Gasparri 
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had exhorted the Bishops of Malta and Gozo to persist in 
their opposition to the Maltese Ministry with the necessary 
‘* firmness and prudence.”? A copy of the Cardinal’s letter 
was enclosed. 

Naturally enough, the British Government was roused. 
In a long reply, Mr. Chilton protested against the dis- 
courtesy of abruptly ending negotiations on such pretexts ; 
Cardinal Gasparri’s letter to the Maltese Episcopate was 
described as ‘‘ a direct incitement to discredit and even 
to resist the freely and constitutionally elected Government 
of the Colony ’”?; the anonymous witness’s accusations of 
tyranny were dealt with even more severely. The Vatican, 
however, would not give way ; they sent a long and petulant 
answer to Mr. Chilton’s protest, in which they stated that 
the British Government’s solicitude for Lord Strickland 
had ‘ painfully surprised them.’”? His Holiness and Car- 
dinal Gasparri had, in fact, committed themselves to what 
trade union leaders call ‘‘ direct action,’? and were await- 
ing results. 

The time for a Maltese election was now approaching. 
Lord Strickland and the Ministry had been quite properly 
elected; hut if they had really abused their power and 
instituted a civil tyranny the remedy was—as Mr. Chilton 
had pointed out—with the electorate. A freely held elec- 
tion would have been a closely contested affair of a rather 
doubtful issue. Seeing how easily the clergy can influence 
a large mass of voters, it is surprising that the Church 
party mistrusted their ability to secure a majority in the 
ordinary constitutional way; for, although Lord Strick- 
land’s Ministry have governed the island ably and con- 
scientiously, their ecclesiastical policy had probably turned 
a good number of their supporters into opposition voters. 

The British Government were evidently of the opinion 
that a freely held election would settle the matter satis- 
factorily ; for during the autumn of last year Mr. Chilton 
was attempting to negotiate an armistice in provocative 
utterances between the Maltese clergy and Lord Strickland. 
But the Vatican, who were still awaiting the results of an 
ecclesiastical strike, refused to give the necessary instruc- 
tions. Mr. Chilton rightfully informed Cardinal Gasparri 
that, in the circumstances, Lord Strickland was free to 
speak as provocatively as he chose. A few weeks later the 
Maltese hierarchy proclaimed the strike; anybody who 
voted for Lord Strickland and his Ministry committed a 
grave sin, and the sacraments were to be refused him. 
Their proclamation was, in fact, equivalent to the severest 
forms of medieval interdict, for it read as though absolu- 
tion and Christian burial would be refused to those who 
died after voting for the Ministry or supporting it. The 
proclamation was to be in forcé until Lord Strickland had 
given public signs of repentance for his scandalous 
behaviour. This was the “ firm and prudent ”’ conduct 
which Cardinal Gasparri had exhorted the bishops to follow. 

To such a challenge as this there could only be one 
answer. The elections were postponed, and all meetings 
threatening the public tranquillity forbidden. Lord Strick- 
land has, in fact, been compelled, very much against his 
own will, to act in a tyrannical manner. There the matter 
rests for the moment. It cannot, however, be doubted that 
the controversy, and its ancillary accusations about 
tyranny, legal enforcement of atheism, and the Italian 
annexation of Malta, have thoroughly excited the people 
of Malta. After Archbishop Caruana had preached a very 
provocative sermon at High Mass on Whit Sunday he had 
to be protected against a large and excitable crowd, who 
shouted ** Down with Italy, down with Mussolini, long 
live Lord Strickland.”’ 

From all this it is clear that Dr. Robertson’s review 
of Papal diplomacy needs some revision. ‘* The policy of 
the Court of Rome,’’ he wrote, ‘* has become as cautious, 
circumspect, and timid as it was once adventurous and 
violent . . . the greatest operations in Europe are now 
carried on independent of them; they have sunk to a level 
with the other petty princes of Italy; they continue to 
claim, though they dare not exercise, the same spiritual 
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jurisdiction. ...’? This is far from true; but if the 
stately historian had reviewed the Maltese controversy he 
would not have modified his sarcasms. He would have 
added that the Court of Rome, if dominated by impetuous 
and irritable persons, will be as ‘* adventurous and violent ”’ 
as ever; but the results will probably be rather ludicrous. 
In the present case negotiations must be restarted ; but they 
ean only be begun afresh when the Vatican have abandoned 
their present position behind a smoke screen of diplomatic 
phrases. Their position will be as unseemly and as undigni- 
fied as that of any angry old gentleman who is compelled 
to eat his words. 

The affair cannot, however, be dismissed as merely 
trivial and ridiculous; for it foreshadows possibilities of 
future trouble. The tendency to extend self-government 
to relatively backward communities is growing in strength, 
and is being reinforced by the tendency towards inter- 
national supervision of colonial enterprises. But it is 
precisely among such communities that the Roman Catholic 
Church is compensating itself for its losses in Europe. It 
is quite possible that another half-century or so may see 
the British Empire dotted with partially self-governing 
coloured communities, for whose welfare the Empire is 
trustee, animated by an intense, passionate devotion to 
their priests and faith. To such communities the suc- 
cessors of His Holiness will certainly speak in the voice 
of the Hildebrands and the Gregories, if their uncom- 
promising sense of duty prompts them to a “ violent and 
adventurous ”’ policy. But the remedy will still be what 
it is to-day: the ‘* greatest operations ” in the civilized 
world will be carried on independently; the Mandates 
Commission will be as indignant, as courteous, and as firm 
as Mr. Chilton, and the result of these outbursts will! 
probably be that the uninstructed faithful are puzzled and 
surprised and the instructed indecorously amused. 


MORALS FROM MALTA 


Wirtu what jealousy afire, 

With what envious desire, 

Must our Tories contemplate 
Malta’s spiritual state ; 

Where episcopal injunction 

Serves so easily the function 

Of their canvassing and pledging, 
Pamphleteering, scheming, hedging. 

Churchill whispers low to Jix, 

** Would we all were Catholics, 
And that I myself, as Pope, 
Could deny eternal hope 

To the villains whose manceuvres 
Left us twenty short in cruisers.” 

** TI, as censor,”’ Jix replies, 

** Should be happy to chastise 
Artists who corrupt the nation 
With an excommunication.”’ 

So they searched for hours and hours 
For some corresponding powers ; 
Something Englishmen will dread 
More than being damned when dead; 
Till at length they both decided 
That our love of sport provided 
Just the lever that was needed : 

All but Tories must be weeded 

From each sport’s controlling hub, 

M.C.C. or Jockey Club. 

Then the fiat would go forth 

East and West and South and North: 

‘* If Free Trade receives your vote, 

You are barred from Ring and Tote; 

None but Socialists professed 

May have seats to view a Test; 

Lib’rals may be mighty clever, 

But persona grata—never ! 

Hobbs, if he would play for Surrey 

Must turn Tory in a hurry.” 
MACFLECKNOE. 
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PARLIAMENTARY NOTES 


N all-night sitting has one resemblance to a war * 

besides its futility—it disposes the combatants not 

to desire a repetition of it at an early date. Perhaps 
it was for this reason that in the week preceding the Recess 
the House disposed of a remarkable volume of business 
within quite reasonable hours. On Tuesday we settled the 
motor-vehicle duties and the income tax. The debate on 
the latter, which is certainly the most important feature 
of the Budget, produced the same contrast between words 
and deeds that could be observed on the financial resolu- 
tions : first a wild Tory tale of woe and destruction and 
flying capital, and then a division in which only 145 mem- 
bers out of the party total of 260 voted to avert these 
disasters. There were no outstanding speeches, but Mr. 
E. C. Grenfell put the point of view of the City with weight 


and moderation. 
* + * 


The evening closed on a note of sublime self-sacrifice, 
when Mr. Smithers said: ‘* I had a long speech to deliver 
on an important constitutional point, but owing to the 
lateness of the hour I do not propose to move.’’ This 
masterpiece positively must not be lost to the world. 
‘* Smithers on the Constitution’? in about twenty fort- 
nightly parts is a real opportunity for some enterprising 
publisher. 


* * * 


On Wednesday we disposed not only of all the Lords’ 
amendments to the Coal Bill, but of two other orders as 
well, and yet succeeded in rising at 1.30 a.m. This pro- 
gress was the more remarkable in that Sir Philip Cunliffe- 
Lister was leading the Opposition. Sir Philip never de- 
liberately wastes Parliamentary time, but he belongs by 
instinct and habit to the “ All-Gaul ”? school of oratory. 
He divides himself into three parts. First he tells us what 
he is going to say, then he says it; and “ finally, and just 
before I sit down, Mr. Speaker,’’ he reminds us of what he 
has said. Nothing, of course, could be fairer than that; 
but when the very next Tory speech begins with the 
words, ** As my Rt. Hon. friend the Member for Hendon 
was saying,’’ even the patient Portuguese are moved to 
eall, ** Divide.” 

* * * 

But, on the whole, the Official Opposition used a 
commendable economy of words, combined with a more 
questionable economy of votes. When one remembers how 
bravely they have declared their unremitting hostility to 
this Bill and their determination to fight it to the bitter 
end; when one recalls how Liberals have been abused 
and called Portuguese because they withdrew their opposi- 
tion in the later stages of Committee, it is rather shocking 
to find that, even in the most critical division of the night, 
no more than 178 Tories came to the help of the Lords 
against the mighty. The rest would seem to have preferred 
to go to Epsom on the day of battle. But they could easily 
have returned in time. Mr. Lloyd George certainly made 
that Odyssey, and is rumoured to have found an Iliad at 
the end of it; while Mr. Churchill achieved even better 
fortune without going beyond his ancestral home. 

* * * 

Tories must have known that they could defeat the 
Government on the District Levy; they were assured of 
Liberal support, and received it to the extent of more than 
40 votes; yet they allowed Mr. Graham to get away with 
a majority of 80, and the only inference to be drawn is 
that they desired that result. 

* * * 

On the other vital matter raised by the Lords, the 

substitution, or rather option to substitute, the ‘‘ spread- 
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over”? for the half-hour daily reduction, the Tory vote 
sank to 100. Here, it is true, they were left practically 
to their own resources, for the Liberal Party as a whole, 
in spite of the eloquent advocacy of Mr. E. D. Simon in 
favour of the more elastic arrangement, remained firm in 
their support of the original proposal. After all, the reduc- 
tion of hours was the original main object of the Bill. To 
gain that we have changed the framework of the industry 
and consented to some things which were dubious, and to 
substitute at this stage an alternative which no consider- 
able section of miners will accept would have created a 
farcical situation. 

* a am 

And so this critical stage was passed with much less 

trouble than might have been anticipated. Whoever else 
may have been disappointed, Mr. Graham had a very good 
Derby. 

* * * 

On Thursday it was the Opposition’s turn to score. 

On the financial resolutions Sir Laming Worthington-Evans 
had discovered a real injustice in the Government’s amend- 
ment as to relief in respect of life insurance premiums. 
This he now pressed home with powerful Liberal support 
from Mr. Ernest Brown and Mr. Walter Runciman, and 
eventually the Chancellor of the Exchequer consented to 
reconsider the matter. This result should be observed by 
those who declare that debate never influences legislation. 

. * * 


The rest of the evening was occupied with highly 
technical matters. One wonders that any Chancellor 
without a majority should have burdened his Budget with 
complicated administrative reforms which do not bring 
him a penny of revenue and give unlimited opportunities 
for argument. This debate demonstrated once more the 
immense value to the Government of the Attorney-General. 
He is so lucid that he compels the Opposition to under- 
stand, and so courteous that they are ashamed to pretend 
not to understand. 

. * * 

Dr. Samuel Johnson would have appreciated Com- 
mander Oliver Locker-Lampson. He is such a good hater. 
In opening the adjournment debate on his usual text, 
** Delenda est Moscova,’’ his hatred seemed to absorb him 
to the point of oblivion of all logic. He desired to protest 
against Russians preaching revolution in Britain, but he 
is quite ready from his place in the House of Commons to 
preach counter-revolution in Russia. ‘* So large a quarter 
of the globe sunk in slavery—we pray for the opportunity 
of striking the shackles from their limbs.”? None the less, 
with his fine presence and command of language and his 
obvious sincerity he achieved a notable speech. Mr. Taylor, 
of Lincoln, answered him effectively, but was inclined in 
his enthusiasm for trading opportunities to underestimate 
the importance of the propaganda question. It was Dr. 
Leslie Burgin who, in a speech of real brilliance, presented 
the whole matter in its true perspective. Mr. Frank Owen 
was also in excellent form from the same bench. 


* * * 


Sir Austen Chamberlain and Mr. Henderson wound up 
the debate. It is impossible not to feel a sort of patriotic 
pride in Sir Austen. He is so exactly the right thing, 
something that the Americans cannot do. Mr. Henderson 
had been compared by Mr. Buchan, most effectively, with 
Dogberry, but he preferred to cast himself for the part of 
the Delphic oracle. At the end of his speech no one knew 
what the intentions of the Government were, or even if 
they had any. It is a valuable gift in a Foreign Secretary. 

ERIMUS. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


LAND TAXATION AND RURAL 
AMENITIES 


Sir,—The challenge in THE NATION to a symposium on 
Professor Trevelyan’s letter of May 3ist makes one fear 
that through the confused and clouded film of politics we 
may lose sight of the main issue. It is surely this: Ought 
taxation to be so adjusted as to destroy Beauty and History? 

The issue is at once one of politics in the narrower, and 
economics in the wider sense. Thus regarded each of the 
three political parties is to blame. For if on the one hand 
we ask, ought it to be possible for the owners of beautiful 
or historic properties to be able to destroy them—ought they 
to be left free to do so?) We have on the other hand to ask: 
provided the owners, with a right public spirit, accord to 
the public the privilege of access and enjoyment, ought 
they to be forced by taxation to destroy them? 

The answers to the questions thus baldly stated are 
obvious, but they cut at cherished political dogmas, Con- 
servative, Liberal, and Labour. There are many incidental 
problems that sometimes confuse the main issue: the duty 
of Trustees, the basis on which property valuations should 
be made, the needs of Agriculture, the question of Playing 
Fields, the upkeep of Historic Houses and Parks, the ques- 
tion of Survey, the technical working of the Town Planning 
Act, and so on, but the main issue is clear—the need of 
safeguarding for the people of the United Kingdom their 
heritage of Beauty and History. It is surely still possible 
to accept the soundness of established principles of taxation 
and yet qualify them so as to perfect what we want to safe- 
guard. 

To many of us indeed who are studying this question 
it grows increasingly clear that those who are profiting by 
the present wanton destruction of Beauty and History are 
not those who as property owners have been the traditional 
guardians, but the land speculators, estate breakers, agents, 
and others who are out for commercial exploitation. Demo- 
cracy, indeed, is at present but biting its nose to spite its 
face. 

Among the most valuable suggestions made in evidence 
before the recent Parks Commission was that a ‘ Park 
System '"’ should be worked out for the whole United 
Kingdom, and that while one or two of the remoter districts, 
such as Snowdonia, the Forest of Dean, the Lakes, might 
be treated as ‘‘ National Parks"’ in the specific use of the 
term, it was much more important to preserve the park 
areas, mostly in private hands, round our great cities ; 
that the key to the protection of rural amenities lay there, 
and that the problem was best solved by some extension 
of the Town Planning Act on the lines indicated by the 
C.P.R.E., and the Greater London Regional Town Planning 
Committee's recommendations to the Government. But let 
us keep clear the main issue that the Beauty and the History 
of the United Kingdom—and the two cannot be separated— 
must be kept as a national heritage for the people, and that 
our methods of taxation must be adjusted accordingly.— 


Yours, &c., C. R. ASHBER. 
Godden Green, Near Sevenoaks. 
June, 1930. 


S1r,—It would be good of Mr. E. D. Simon if he would 
give more information about the ‘last large garden”’ in 
Hobart which he understands had to be sold for development 
because a land value tax had been adopted there. As it 
happens, there is no rating of land values in Hobart, 
Tasmania being the only State in Australia where that 
system of local taxation has not been introduced. It is true 
that Tasmania has a State Land Tax, but that dates from 
1905, and is levied at a graduated rate, beginning with 3d. 
in the £. That, however, is not the taxation of land values. 
I invite Mr. Simon to say when the large garden in Hobart 
disappeared under pressure of taxation and whether a 
similar disaster befell the other gardens in the town, large 
and small ; what was the area of the land in question, what 
was the price obtained, and what was the assessment before 
the change in taxation took place. 

The present correspondence in your columns relates par- 
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ticularly, I understand, to land value taxation as affecting 
agricultural land, as to which the whole of Denmark, many 
counties in New Zealand, and all the shires in New South 
Wales and Queensland as well as the rural municipalities 
throughout the Western Provinces of Canada, can bear 
testimony. Mr. Simon, however, seems to throw doubts on 
the policy even as applied to the towns, because it obliged 
someone to develop a large garden he had held inside the 
town for his private pleasure, or ultimate disposal, mean- 
while paying little or nothing in taxation, most valuable as 
the land was. 

We had and have such ‘‘ rural amenities’ in London. 
Devonshire House, Lansdowne House and Holland House 
are examples. Devonshire House before its sale a few years 
ago was rated at £4,168. It was sold for over £1,000,000 for 
development purposes. A large private garden disappeared 
and the owners reaped an untaxed value which was due 
entirely to the presence and activities of the community. 
Holland House will come into the market for building sooner 
or later, and Lansdowne House was recently sold for a 
fabulous sum ; but both have enjoyed the special privilege 
of a derisive assessment in their contribution to the rates. 

The circumstances on the countryside are precisely the 
same. Land is dear for all kinds of development. Even for 
labourers’ cottages built under the subsidy Acts, the price 
of sites works out at an average of £180 per acre—for land 
previously rated at a mere song or at nothing at all. Surely 
the greatest amenity we could wish to see is the repeopling 
of the country districts, which means much building, and 
with large gardens. The trouble to-day is that it costs such 
exorbitant sums to get the land to build the roads or to get 
land for any purpose. The ‘‘ ribbon development”’ that 
many deplore is the natural consequence, for there is 
nowhere else to place the houses needed for the growing 
population. There is only one frontage available and that 
costs so much that the builder must crowd the houses 
together ; and he is unable to embark on elegant construction 
because rates fall on the houses when occupied and there 
is a limit to what can be afforded in these ways out of the 
income of the ordinary man.—Yours, &c., 

A. W. MADSEN. 

33, Oxford Road, S.W.15. 

June 7th, 1930. 


Sir,—Professor Trevelyan is concerned lest a tax on 
unimproved land values will, by forcing land into use, 
destroy rural amenities. It has not escaped him, however, 
that the right method of safeguarding the rural amenities 
is better regulation of rural planning. The need for that 
regulation is a pressing one already, without the tax now 
in process of gestation. Green fields and shady woods are 
giving place to rows of houses, often unbeauteous. This, 
however, is not an argument against the alteration of our 
rating system, or against the taxation of land values. It is 
an argument for the regulation of rural planning. 

What, however, are rural amenities? Lordly parks and 
quiet woods are treasures to be preserved from vandals ; 
but why assume that, if they are sold, they will pass to 
the jerrybuilder? Farms with their growing crops and 
grazing herds are beautiful ; and the prospect is all the more 
pleasing when the countryside is supporting families instead 
of deer. 

And what if homes are to be built, as surely there is 
still the need? It cannot be a happy thought to the Professor, 
as he walks along some unfrequented path, that there are 
human beings ill-housed because land is withheld from 
building.—Yours, &c., 

199, Piccadilly, W.1. 

June 4th, 1930. 


B. A. LEVINSON. 


EDUCATION AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


S1r,—It is claimed, and rightly claimed, that an increase 
in education means a reduction in unemployment. This 
has been wrongly interpreted into claiming that unemploy- 
ment will be reduced by keeping boys and girls a year longer 
at schoo]. ‘‘ Increased education ’’ has but little connection 
with ‘‘ remaining longer at school.’’ Education means the 
fitting of a child to develop to the utmost his best talents. 
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Modern elementary education too often means taking 
children with talents in harmony with a life of nature, pre- 
venting the development of these talents, and then super- 
imposing upon these repressed faculties an artificial adapta- 
bility for urban occupation. In short, there are thousands 
of children whose natural instincts are for the farm and the 
garden and the forest, and whose schooling is fitting them 
to become errand boys and clerks and typists. For children 
so trained there is no work in the country, and so they 
flock to the overcrowded towns. 

Meanwhile, the country is calling urgently for more and 
better educated workers, and none are to be found. 
Hundreds of thousands of extra men could be employed on 
the farms and in the gardens and woods of England if only 
their productive work was equal to their absorptive pay. 
Of the ‘‘ out of works’’ who apply to me I ask: Can you 
catch moles? Can you lay drains? Can you lay down a 
hedge? Can you thatch? Can you bud or graft or prune? 
Can you milk or feed calves or shear sheep? Are you able to 
plough or shepherd ewes or mow or make faggots or hang 
agate? And the answer I get is: ‘‘I am only a handy man 
—but I am willing to learn anything.’’ But to learn farm- 
ing so as to love it, and to ensure that his work is profitable 
to his employer, a man must be taught it in his childhood. 

In order that increased education shall reduce unemploy- 
ment, we must educate our children to fill the posts that 
are, and will always be vacant. We must ourselves learn 
that in order to obtain an increasing, thriving, intelligent 
country population we must take a long view, and make 
practical farming, practical gardening, practical woodlore 
an integral part of our primary education.—Yours, &c., 

JOSIAH OLDFIELD. 
9, Lancaster Gate, London, W.2. 


THE EDUCATION PROBLEM 


S1r,—I shall be obliged if you will allow me to reply 
to Mrs. Russell’s letter in your issue of the 7th inst., in which 
she criticizes my views on elementary school education. 

I happen to have read the report of the Manchester dele- 
gation on the development of Continental technical schools 
and also other criticisms of modern Continental educational 
methods which give evidence of a tendency to base moral 
teaching on a Nietzschean standard. I feel sure the 
Churches have no objection to make against better educa- 
tion on technical subjects, but this has no connection with 
the ‘‘ wider moral views ’’ Mrs. Russell wishes to propagate, 
and very little with wider political views. It would appear 
since she uses such terms as ‘‘ social caste system’ and 
‘“new methods of teaching and handling children’’ that 
her views are based on a belief in some form of Communism 
and also the discoveries of the ‘‘ new psychology.’’ Here we 
come up against the fact that the theories of Freud, Jung 
and Adler appear to differ on fundamental points, and I am 
not sure how the ordinary taxpayer is expected to unravel 
these differences of opinion. I am perfectly well aware of 
the assertion that behind these divergences of thought there 
are divine truths, but until the fetters of psychological 
dogma are cleared away the plain man must feel on 
uncertain ground. | 

Again, the results of modern Communistic education are 
already apparent in the Press and elsewhere. Young people 
appear to be regarding routinary work (clerkship, &c.) with 
abhorrence, and orthodox morality as farcical. These indi- 
viduals have been educated into the notion that all men 
are equal in the sight of Karl Marx, and that they are all 
entitled to occupations which give full scope for their 
imaginations and talents. When they find that. these posts 
are comparatively few, and that they are unable to obtain 
them, being human, all too human, they become potential 
anarchists. 

Because it appears certain that dull and routinary occu- 
pations will continue, I suggest that it is better for those who 
are to hold them not to be educated in such a manner that 
they become discontented with their lot. 

An idealistic remedy was suggested by Sir John Marriott 
in the April issue of THE HIBBERT JOURNAL. He wrote 
(p. 454): ‘* But it is not impossible to idealize the banausic 
occupation ; to help the scavenger to perceive that in the 
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scrupulous performance of his allotted task he is perform- 
ing a service to the community as important as the trained 
skill of the great surgeon.” The difficulty of applying this 
remedy is apparent when we consider the hypothetical case 
of two unskilled labourers, one employed on the building 
of an ammunition factory, the other on the erection of the 
headquarters of the League of Nations. Does Mrs. Russell 
suggest that the effects of all occupations can be idealized, 
or that new methods of elementary school education will 
make these people more contented with dull occupations 
than they were in the past with the aid of ‘* old-fashioned ”’ 
education? 

Mrs. Russell states that when a teacher tries to widen 
‘‘the moral, social, political and economic views’ of his 
pupils, he loses his post. These views must be therefore more 
or less contrary to public sentiment. Are the public as 
hopeless as we are expected to believe? 

Since it is Mrs. Russell’s wish to obtain the assistance 
of the ordinary taxpayer, I suggest that if she clears up the 
foregoing and the following points, she will gain at least one 
convert. 

Will these new methods of education ensure that the 
children take an interest in political, social, and economic 
affairs in after life? How is this interest, if attained, to be 
applied in a nation possessing a specialized bureaucratic 
form of government? What alternative is there to this type 
of government which will enable the man in the street to 
have a voice in matters of national policy? On what grounds 
do elementary school teachers consider themselves in a posi- 
tion to form children’s views on morality, religion and 
political economy? Where are the striking results abroad 
of these ‘‘ wider moral, social, political, and economic 
views "'? What is the position of the parents?—Yours, &c., 

JOHN W. DAVIEs. 

‘* Avondale,’’ West Hermitage, 

Shrewsbury. 
June 7th, 1930. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


Srr,—Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Finland, Belgium, 
Austria, Rumania, Portugal, fifteen Cantons of Switzerland, 
eight States of the American Union, seven States in South 
America, and Queensland have done without capital punish- 
ment, some of them for over a century. Their experience, 
crystallized in their official statistics of crime, is that the 
abolition of the death penalty has in no single case been 
followed by an increase in the murder rate. 

In spite of this, a number of otherwise patriotic and 
courageous English people urge that in this country alone 
it is not safe to abandon capital punishment. Other races 
may preserve order and protect the lives of their citizens 
without the aid of the gallows, but Englishmen (outside 
Queensland, of course) are different. Nothing but the fear 
of death will restrain them from murder. 

Nevertheless, the supporters of the death penalty are 
not insular in their outlook. Far from it. They regard 
the experience of the Scandinavian countries and Belgium as 
irrelevant, but they are willing to learn—from Chicago. And 
last week Judge Kavanagh of Illinois, giving evidence before 
the Select Committee of the House of Commons, advocated 
the retention of the death penalty on the ground that in 
Chicago, ‘‘ every time there was an execution the murder 
rate went down.’ Chicago’s method of dealing with crime 
repays study. In 1926 and 1927, according to the official 
figures quoted in the Illinois Crime Survey, there were 760 
murders ; in only 15 per cent. of these cases was the mur- 
derer convicted and punished; in the remaining 85 per 
cent. he was either undetected or escaped conviction. There 
have been many years during which no execution has taken 
place in Chicago. There were 130 gang murders in the 
vears 1926 and 1927, and no one has ever been punished for 
any one of them. Murder goes unpunished and flourishes 
accordingly. Judge Kavanagh’s evidence is conclusive, and 
it proves two things: first, that capital punishment is more 
effective when it is enforced than when it is not; second, 
that capital punishment is a better deterrent than nothing. 
It does not prove that the death penalty is a more effective 
deterrent than other penalties, swiftly and regularly en- 
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forced. Certainty, not severity, of punishment is the essen- 
tial factor; not even boiling oil will deter the murderer 
if he has eighty-five chances in one hundred of going scot 
free. 

The root of the trouble in Chicago is the corruption of 
the police and the courts by their dependence on the political 
machine, which in its turn is largely dominated by organized 
crime. The victims of gang murders are almost always 
gangsters themselves, and the funerals of great gangsters 
during the last ten years have been rendered imposing by 
the attendance of Congressmen, Senators, Aldermen, Judges, 
and Attorneys. Anthony D’Andrea had twenty-one Judges 
and nine Attorneys among his pallbearers! Such is the 
outward and visible sign of the inward corruption which 
paralyzes the forces of law and order in Chicago and against 
which good citizens of Chicago are fighting manfully. 

There is no need to point the finger of scorn at Chicago, 
with her welter of immigrants of different races, her negro 
population, her problem of law enforcement against boot- 
leggers and the powerful leaders of the underworld. But it 
is, I suggest, rather libellous to argue that only the death 
penalty prevents England’s murder rate from rising from 
approximately 100 to 3,800 per annum, saves London from 
being the scene of nightly shootings by rival gangs of 
smugglers and murderers, and restrains Members of Parlia- 
ment, the Director of Public Prosecutions, the Judges of 
the King’s Bench, and the Metropolitan Magistrates from 
attending the public funerals of criminals killed ‘in 
action.” 

Yet this is what is implied in the belief which has been 
expressed in a responsible English newspaper, that the 
abolition of capital punishment might ‘‘ bring London down 
to the Jawless level of Chicago.’’—Yours, &c., 

CtceLty M. CRAVEN, 
Hon. Secretary. 

The Howard League for Penal Reform, 

Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 

June 38rd, 1930. 


L. T. HOBHOUSE 


Srr,—You were good enough last July to give publicity 
to an appeal made by a Committee for the establishment of 
a memorial to the work of the late Professor L. T. Hobhouse. 
We are glad to be able to say that in response to this appeal 
a sum of about £1,000 has been received, the subscribers 
being widely representative of the many interests which 
Hobhouse touched and including his colleagues, academic 
and literary, his students and those who came into contact 
with him in connection with his work on the Trade Boards. 

At a meeting of the Committee held recently it was 
decided to ask the Governors of the London School of 
Economics and Political Science to hold the sum subscribed 
as a Hobhouse Memorial Trust, and to apply it in the first 
instance to the two following purposes :— 

(a) An annual Hobhouse Lecture to be printed and 
published, and to be delivered in rotation at various 
colleges of the University of London. 

(b) An annual Hobhouse Prize for the best internal 
student of sociology at the London School of Economics. 
We are glad to be able to announce that Mr. J. A. 

Hobson has accepted the invitation of the Committee to 
deliver the first Hobhouse Lecture at the London School of 
Economics in November next.—Yours, &c., 

W. H. BEVERIDGE. 

MorRIs GINSBERG. 

G. P. Goocn. 

Houghton Street, Aldwych, London, W.C.2. 

June 6th, 1930. 


GANDHI’S CREED 


S1r,—I realize the difficulty of carrying on a discussion 
in THE Natron from India ; but I assure you that there are 
a good many of us here who follow with care your views on 
Indian affairs. Indian Nationalists have no reason to com- 
plain of the line you have taken on Mr. Gandhi’s movement 
of Civil Disobedience. The law that Englishmen obey is 
their own, and has been for over two centuries, and the 
Englishman's opposition to any political movement based on 
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the breach of laws is instinctive and profound. It will be 
futile to argue against. a fundamental conviction of that 
sort. 

All I am anxious to clear up in this letter is a misunder- 
standing which seems to have crept into a note in your 
issue of April 12th. You comment on Gandhi's phrase, “* till 
blood is spilt,’’ and argue that it is incitement to violence. 
But that is to misunderstand Gandhi altogether. His cam- 
paign is founded on the doctrine that the suffering of the 
innocent will work the redemption of his people. This idea 
is familiar to the Christian religion. Gandhi says that it is 
universally true, and wants to apply it in the sphere of 
politics. Whenever, therefore, he speaks of the shedding 
of blood, he means the blood of his own people, of his own 
followers pledged to non-violence. To the average European 
the shedding of blood means the shedding of the enemy’s 
blood ; to Gandhi it means the shedding of his own. His 
whole idea is that indignation at injustice should sublimate 
itself into the readiness of the innocent to suffer. Gandhi 
may be right or wrong on the crucial question. But English- 
men will be doing themselves less than justice if they fail to 
understand Gandhi.—Yours, &c. 


Vepery, Madras. 


GEORGE JOSEPH. 


TRAFFIC 

Str,—Your correspondent, Mr. H. Arthur Baker, in your 
issue of May 31st, is nothing if not dogmatic. 

In the fifth paragraph of his letter he leads off with: 
‘““The assumption that business and motor transport are 
coincident is manifestly false.’’ 

May I be permitted to direct his attention to an obser- 
vation I had occasion to make in my recent Paper before 
the Royal Society of Arts on a cognate transport subject: 
‘*“Many politico-industrial magnates are still insensible of 
the fundamental verity that almost every transaction in 
trade involves the movement of goods.”’ 

Perhaps Mr. Baker will indicate what is ‘‘ manifestly 
false ’’ in this observation?—Yours, &c., 


CHAS. WHEELER. 
45, Bushey Grove Road, Watford. 


A. F. R. WOLLASTON 


FTER surviving for many years the dangers of 

savage countries and high mountains, Sandy 

Wollaston has died from a bullet in the quiet courts 
of King’s, the chance and innocent victim of something 
more like a South American shooting affray than any- 
thing else. 

He was an extreme example of a man of genius whose 
outstanding gifts did not, and were not meant to, find an 
outlet in any of the fields of express achievement which is 
ordinarily thought of as the proof of success. He had a 
very rare kind of excellence, the nature of which it is 
difficult to write down. It was to be found not in his 
thoughts or his achievements or even in his feelings, but 
in some quality of his actions in themselves as distinct 
from their causes or consequences. The presence of an 
emergency might heighten it, and might certainly add an 
element of excitement which he would himself enjoy, and 
give opportunity for other qualities he had; but emergency 
was not required for this peculiar quality to find expres- 
sion—the most ordinary and commonplace circumstances 
would give scope for it. He was, therefore, a person in 
whose company it was an exceptional delight to have any 
experience involving action, however trivial. His eye and 
his voice lent enhancement to small things as well as to 
great. Wollaston was properly described by Mr. Baldwin, 
on the occasion of inauguration last week into the office 
of Chancellor of the University, as a prince amongst men. 

This aptitude for beauty in action could not, of course, 
have found its full expression if it had not been combined 
with many other qualities. Perhaps the most necessary 
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was concentration on the surrounding circumstances rather 
than on himself. But his powers of observation, of quick 
and cool and decided behaviour, of speech and narration, 
his intelligence, the fact that he was so practical and 
sensible, contributed essentially to the result. 

That his gifts should have found their chief expression 
during the greater part of his life in travel and exploration 
was not unnatural. They were of such a kind that they 
were visible to, and could command, all sorts and condi- 
tions of men, civilized or primitive; whilst his qualities of 
companionship, which were just an extra pleasure and 
delight in quiet places, must have been meat and drink to 
those with him in emergency and stress. 

But the last two years of his life as Tutor of King’s 
gave them, perhaps—at first a little to his own surprise— 
at least as full a measure of expression. He will live in 
the memory of one generation of Kingsmen as the perfect 
tutor, the embodiment of all the beauty and wisdom of 
life which the happy warrior can communicate without 
many words to the young. A knowledge of men and things 
is not wasted in one who has to deal with the unmoulded 
variety of youth. A power to command men with equal 
authority, whether they are civilized or primitive, whether 
their temperaments are those of action or of intellect, is 
not lost in the microcosm of a college. He was, besides, 
a man to whom it was unusually easy to speak the truth, 
who could unlock hearts with a word and a look, and break 
down everyone’s reserves, except his own. 

J. M. K. 


THE RETURN TO 
PASSCHENDAELE 


N the very early spring the sun has a power to cheat 

the senses which it loses as it grows nearer to its summer 

solstice. The world can be touched to a more vivid 
beauty by its rays on a February morning than it can on 
some late afternoon in June. It must be excused me, there- 
fore, if it was the cunning of a February sun which fed 
my enthusiasms in the matters I am about to relate, if 
my impressions were merely hallucinations, if my good 
spirits were no more than a man must summon anywhere 
on a fine day after a sharp walk; for the sun shone upon me 
(of all places in foul memory) in Flanders, 

Like the well conducted dog I try to be, I have stead- 
fastly refused to return to my vomit. For years I have 
resisted the temptation, in itself essentially morbid, to 
revisit the scenes of my own minor adventures or to 
wander amongst the graves of my friends. But finding 
myself in Belgium, more through caprice than from any 
valid purpose, I was drawn by an unquestioned impulse 
to Ypres and the Salient. It must be said, in my excuse, 
that I knew I should be free at such a time of the year 
of any association with my fellow-countrymen, that my 
pilgrimage would be solitary, my impressions undisturbed 
—indeed, that I should have the Salient entirely to myself, 
with not so much as a General unveiling a memorial, or a 
Cook’s tourist demanding tea from some poor old 
Flamand who knew no language but his barbarous own, in 
which I doubt if there is a word for tea. 

So it was. I was a lonely traveller in a bustling and 
pleasant land. Not the least pleasant place was that in 
which I made my headquarters—Ypres itself. I had pic- 
tured the modern Ypres as shoddy, remembering those 
shacks which a retreating population made their tem- 
porary habitation, where one might buy Belgian lace from 
Nottingham and beautifully embroidered postcards—the 
last of the true Valentines—where washing was done for 
soldiers, and where one could always purchase wufs. Has 
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anyone, I wonder, thought of raising a monument to the 
Belgian hen whose productivity in the face of extreme 
danger seemed always unimpaired? 

But the Ypres of to-day is very far from shoddy. The 
last time I had seen it was in 1917, when Verey lights and 
the flash of shell explosions made its gaunt ruins seem like 
some gigantic backcloth to a tragedy in which oneself was 
less of an actor than a scene-shifter, suffering a scene- 
shifter’s emotions; indeed, a very hurried and a humble 
person. It was more than a little astonishing to find Ypres 
to-day remade into a beautiful town. The skill and sense 
of the Belgian architect and builder have made use of all 
the rubble of that unhappy dust heap, so that the very 
stones that have gone to the rebuilding of the Cathedral, 
the churches, and many of the houses are those used by 
the medieval builders. The old designs, too, have been 
preserved. In broad daylight one has the impression that 
one is in an Ypres neither old nor modern, but freshly 
built, such as it must have seemed to the Burgomaster of 
the time, when he walked through the newly opened Cloth 
Hall. 

And this Ypres has now become a shrine of war. It 
is the magnet every year of thousands of tourists. Beyond 
one or two small cloth factories, it may be said that its 
chief, its only industry is catering for tourists. From this 
it might be justly assumed that it stands rebuilt as a glori- 
fication of war, and yet, in that cheating February sun, 
it seemed to me to stand, as the whole of the area sur- 
rounding it does, for the most complete example that could 
be imagined of the obliteration of war and all its abomin- 
able traces. As for the cemeteries, great and small, which 
abound in the neighbourhood, they are a recurring re- 
minder of its results. 

It was, however, in Passchendaele itself that my 
impression was crystallized. On the brief train journey 
I looked for traces of war and found them. Wire pickets 
and barbed wire make a very useful fencing for a farm- 
yard, the corrugated iron of Nissen huts makes a most 
suitable covering for pigsties, and even shell craters look 
as if they were no bad watering places for lean Belgian 
horses. But I doubt whether an unsearching eye would 
notice such things any more than it would the concrete 
block-houses which at intervals stand out a few feet from 
the black Belgian soil. (I was told that even these are 
being dynamited as quickly as such destruction becomes 
practicable.) 

Words have a power for terror, and of all I have known 
I think that none has so moved me as the word Passchen- 
daele. This bears some relation to my experiences in the 
place, but that does not account altogether for the involun- 
tary horror which the mere speaking of the word produces 
in me—for there were places almost equally wretched with 
quite nice names, such as St. Quentin and Polygon Wood, 
and Kemmel which sounds like a sweet liqueur. As a child 
will invent a meaning for a word he does not understand, 
taking the simplest means of interpreting it, which is to 
listen as it is spoken and then relate it to the nearest known 
word in his own vocabulary, so I think of Passchendaele 
to this day as the citadel of evil passions. (I know that 
this is very silly, but I cannot help recording it.) 

Passchendaele Station lies in the valley where after 
the capture of the ridge in 1917 the Germans spent some 
very uncomfortable months. This valley is now dotted 
with trim red farms, though here and there emerges a 
farm building which looks surprisingly old, and which could 
not have escaped the general slaughter of a countryside— 
merely another instance of the use of old material. So 
along a straight road, lined in the true tradition with 
youthful poplars and paved in the centre with cobblestones, 
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I walked up to the new Passchendaele. It would have been 
in vain to look for the evil-smelling cellar which was my 
last lodging there. It was impossible for me to orientate 
myself with exactness, except that I knew that the red- 
roofed town in the distance was the Roulers which was, in 
my time, for ever unattainable. I could not expect to do 
so in this new Passchendaele, with its regular streets, its 
decent church, its quiet and seemingly contented passengers, 
with no memorial of war other than one of piety such as 
may be found in any English village. Again I was struck 
by the freshness, which was not a blatancy, of the build- 
ings, and, as I have said of Ypres, of a successful attempt 
to wipe out even the very fingermarks of war—here 
perhaps almost a more stupendous task. And I thought, 
with not a littl envy, to what advantage this Belgian 
village might replace some of our own gimcrack efforts in 
development. 

But had I been in the mood to recapture old sensa- 
tions, the opportunity came very soon. It was the luncheon 
hour, and I set about finding a restaurant. One café that 
boldly announced itself as such seemed to be exclusively 
devoted to the sale of bottled beer; at least its proprietress 
denied the existence of any food in her larder. She directed 
me to an establishment on the opposite side of the square. 
There, playing for safety, I asked for an omelette, and it 
appeared that this could be made for me if I could wait 
ten minutes. There was a small dining-room, but this was 
not for me. When my omelette was ready I was bidden 
into the kitchen. A Conrad in quest of the war years of his 
youth could have found here one of their most pleasant 
features reproduced in detail, but like a true Conrad I think 
he would have found its savour gone. Here was the same 
old Flemish proprietor, his legs crossed in idleness, smoking 
his foul pipe and talking raucously and excitedly to his 
crony ; here, too, were Marcelle and a smaller Marthe, busy 
about the potato peelings on the floor (and my omelette). 
The very pots and pans, the stove itself, the plain deal 
table, the framed photograph of a soldier son, all were 
there to lend reality to the scene. But as my boots were 
clean, my body twelve years older, my mind accustomed to 
security and repose (so that these surroundings offered no 
comfortable contrast), so the omelette was a little tough, 
the coffee was mud, and my appetite destroyed by the 
fumes of an old man’s pipe. 

They were friendly enough to me, and directed me to 
the great cemetery of Tyne Cot, a kilometre or two along 
the road. Of these war cemeteries little need be said but 
that they are each of them a monument to good taste and 
modest design. Tyne Cot is one of the largest and most 
ambitious, for it is bounded by an arcade on the walls of 
which are engraved the names of thousands of those whose 
dead bodies have never been identified. But the perma- 
nent beauty of these places is in the hands of the gardeners. 
The uniformity of the graves gives a dignity and serenity 
to them utterly absent from our higgledy-piggledy civilian 
churchyards. Add to this the constant attention of trained 
gardeners, so that every shrub and flower receives treat- 
ment in the general plan, and every grass walk is regularly 
mown and rolled, and some idea of their dignity may be 
gained. 

I spoke to one of the English gardeners, and he told 
me, a little disapprovingly, I thought, that in a country 
which has no public spaces they are used on Sunday even- 
ings by the Belgians themselves for their recreation. 
Lovers walk in them, and children play, and old people 
sit on the garden seats and watch the setting of the sun, 
than which, I thought, there could be no more delightful 
purpose to which such places could be put. 

J. B. STERNDALE BENNETT. 
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YOUNG POETS 
THE THAMES 


A Livine ‘hing beneath my window flows ; 

It is both broad and deep, profound and calm; 
It passes mighty town and country farm 

And rura] hamlets where the willow grows. 
Full many a valley green and rich bestows 

Its English waters on that widening arm; 
Substance and shadow joined in married charm, 
Motion and station it together knows. 

See how the borrowed sky inverted low 

On stillest nights her patterned carpet spreads, 
When water-wrinkling winds no longer blow; 
Whereon the moon in stealthy silence treads, 
And looks about. with measured motion slow, 
And our struck eyes with twofold moonshine weds. 


RomILty JOHN. 


SUNSET 


Har sunk in drowsy western banks of clouds 
The eye of day still lingers. Night usurps 

The Eastern dome, and now delays her horde 
Of sun-shy travellers through infinity. 
Wrapped in the twilight rose whose petals fade 
The gentle sun grows big, nor will offend 

The timorous eyes his midday glare doth blind. 
His huge majestic round what unknown thought 
Impels? What law, by whom and how decreed, 
Lays down his time-appointing pathway thus 
Undeviating through unchartered heaven? 

We ask—and as we do, we know not how, 
Though still unanswered, heavenly comfort then 
Soothes our poor heart, and that wild question’s void. 


RoMILLyY JOHN. 


ANAN WOOD 


As in the surprise of a city 

A vigorous host breaks through 
The small decrepit handful 

Of defenders that remain— 
But a purple moat is rising 

At the feet of the nigh-slain, 
And out of the death-stricken 

A silence takes its way 
With deep unceasing transit 

That regains victory : 


Within a wood that was dying, 
With trunks all lichened and grey, 

Few branches like broken sword-hilts 
Still stood to dispute the way 

Of the master sun that entered 
For all that they could do— 

But the red foxglove rises 
Round the living few; 

And on the site of the perished 
Is one that attracts you 

With flowers of soft white colour— 
Yet keeping a green hue. 


Oh, there was never any 
Sensed all its present mood, 
And wished the wood in prime for 
Grey fragments of a wood; 
Who saw, where the trunk was nerveless, 
And the hand with the sword-hilts numb, 
From the feet and side of the fallen, 
Extreme beauty come. 
LyLe Donacuy. 
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PLAYS AND PICTURES 


** Rosmersholm,” Festival Theatre, Cambridge. 


HE ghost is the oldest figure in tragedy. It was the 
| darling stage effect of the first Elizabethan dramatists, 
who inherited it from Seneca, an effect which by 1599 

had become an absurdity :— 


‘* A filthy whining ghost 

Lapt in some foul sheet or a leather pich 

Comes screaming like a pig half stick’d 

And cries ‘ Vindicta ’"—Revenge, revenge.”’ 
Yet Shakespeare, unabashed, in ‘‘ Hamlet’? not many 
months later, achieved by stock means a supreme success, 
We come to modern tragedy, and find Ibsen putting the 
old device to new uses. It is not a Ghost ** lapt in a foul 
sheet,’’? but the Past that walks. The Furies and the shade 
of Clytemnestra in A’schylus are matched by Beata Rosmer 
and the White Horses of ‘* Rosmersholm.’? And just as 
the Ghost in ‘‘ Hamlet ’”’ shatters the innocence of that 
tender and delicate idealist, his son, with the revelations 
of a mother’s guilt, so also the innocent, weak, and gentle 
John Rosmer discovers, as it were through the invisible 
agency of his first wife crying for Revenge from the mill- 
race, the guilt of the adventuress, Rebecca West, whom 
he loves and who has made him her dupe. ‘‘ Rosmers- 
holm *”? is not perhaps to be named among Ibsen’s six 
greatest plays, remarkable though it is. There are 
moments in the third and fourth acts which drag; the 
character of Rebecca remains something of an enigma; the 
climax, when Rosmer suggests that she should kill herself 
to prove her truth and to purge him of his doubts and 
scruples, is hard to accept. And it is one of the few plays 
which are not further illuminated by actual performance. 
Nevertheless, the performance at Cambridge by the pick 
of Mr. Anmer Hall’s company, with Mr. Tyrone Guthrie 
as producer, is a wonderful thing. We have no criticism 
of it except praise, and a warning that the pace must be 
kept up. Miss Flora Robson can hold her own with any 
actress on the English stage to-day. She is versatile with- 
out affectation, emotional without extravagance. We have 
admired her triumphs in Pirandello, in Shakespeare, in 
Tchekov, and in burlesque. To these is now to be added 
Ibsen’s Rebecca West; and there is no doubt that Miss 
Robson can inform the strange baldness of the translated 
Ibsen text with passion and significance, as remarkably as 
she can speak blank verse. Mr. Robert Donat played the 
part of Rosmer with much feeling and sincerity; Mr. 
Frederick Piper gave exactly the right impression of Kroll, 
although he sometimes confused, or neglected to point, the 
meaning of his speeches. As a whole the production could 
not have been bettered, and a note in the programme by 
Mr. F. E. Lucas provided an excellent introduction to the 
play. Mr. Anmer Hall’s company will be sadly missed by 
the town and the university next year. Is there no London 
manager clear-sighted enough to secure the services of Miss 
Flora Robson? 


‘The Plough and the Stars,’’ Duchess Theatre. 


At the Duchess Theatre the Irish Players are giving 
Mr. Sean O’Casey’s ‘‘ The Plough and the Stars.”’ This is 
a sprawling, ill-made play, but, while it lacks any focus of 
interest, it cannot be called dull. It is a description of 
slum life in Dublin during the Troubles, and the author 
profits by the fact that no picturesqueness of language 
seems improbable on Irish lips. Mr. O’Casey, like Swift 
and Joyce, feeds his misanthropy on the spectacle of human 
degradation, and appears to regard his countrymen with 
contempt unqualified by affection. Rapacity, poltroonery, 
malice, cruelty and hypocrisy, the meanest vices in their 
most squalid shape are here exhibited. And the London 
audience gaily laughs. After all, we give Gulliver to our 
children, and who knows whether ‘* Ulysses ”? may not in 
time become a favourite in the English nursery? It is a 
part of our Imperial education to regard the abjectness of 
less fortunate peoples as merely ridiculous. But the Irish 
Players themselves are over-fond of playing for laughs. 
Indeed, they are, I think, in danger of presuming upon 
their deserved reputation and allowing their mannerisms to 
get the better of them. Miss Maire O’Neill in particular 
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overacted shamelessly. Mr. Arthur Sinclair gave a virtuoso 
performance, and Miss Sara Algood, looking magnificently 
Titian, brought into the play a gust of poetic grandeur. 
Miss Kitty Curling had a difficult part with a mad scene 
in the Ophelia manner, and she only succeeded in making 
me feel uncomfortable. But the minor parts were beauti- 
fully given, particularly by Mr. Quinn and Miss Drago. 


“ Hamlet,” Globe Theatre, 

This German version had the part of Osric omitted, 
and ended in less than three hours, with its only break 
after the play scene. From some standpoints it was so 
accomplished a performance as to be beyond praise. Herr 
Moissi glided in and out of the performance without any- 
one noticing him; but, then, this version demonstrated that 
‘* Hamlet ” is a great play without even Hamlet. There 
was not a moment’s boredom. Each scene was swift and 
complete, with that care for minute detail and hard psycho- 
logical construction which only practised acting can pro- 
duce. Nothing lagged; the acting was always thoroughly 
emotional, it was never melodramatic. And all this was 
accomplished without the aid of Hamlet, and how? Chiefly 
because Germans fear neither to act nor to build up their 
concentrated impression of a play scene by scene and char- 
acter by character. Most praise was perhaps due to Herr 
Josef Danegger and Frau Johanna Terwin, who played the 
King and Queen. Here we had a Gertrude who was not 
afraid to tempt Rosencrantz and Guildenstern to fall in love 
with her, and a Claudius so offhand and yet so sagacious 
that one was forced to wonder whether he really could have 
murdered Hamlet’s father. Thus there were thrown into 
a whirl of compact scenes, problems and interests usually 
omitted from English ‘* Hamlets.’? The quarrel between 
Hamlet and his mother began on an abrupt crescendo; a 
dignified Queen, retorting sharply to the accusations of 
her son. The rounding upon Polonius took place so quickly 
one scarcely noticed it. The sudden collapse of Gertrude 
on to the couch—then no longer a queen, only a defeated 
woman—seemed first to draw attention to the dead 
Polonius. It was as a revealing flash of lightning in a 
great thunderstorm. What a calamity that this great 
performance was thrown out of balance by stupid cuts— 
made in deference to heaven knows what! 


* Petticoat Influence,’ St. Martin’s Theatre. 

Peggy’s husband had as good as got the governorship 
of a tropical island when it was snatched away and given 
to an old nincompoop who happened to be the Minister’s 
uncle. Peggy chanced on a love affair of the Minister’s 
wife. So Peggy schemed and blackmailed until the job was 
her husband’s. And as Peggy happens to be played by 
Miss Diana Wynyard, who is rapidly outstripping Miss 
Gladys Cooper in the matter of minxhood, the spectacle 
is highly entertaining. The author (Mr. Neil F. Grant) 
would have done better, I think, to stick to comedic 
subtlety throughout : some of the extravagances of the last 
act are a trifle too outrageous to pass muster even in a 
polite farce. None the less, these very extravagances 
receive the most delicate handling from Mr. Grant, pro- 
claiming him a high comedian of considerable promise. 
He has a happy knack of, so to speak, walking round his 
characters, of laughing at them first from one angle then 
from another, exhibiting the while different aspects of the 
same trait. He is very well served indeed by his cast. 
Miss Wynyard gives her best performance to date. Always 
a good stage thinker, she extracts the last ounce of Machia- 
vellian femininity from Peggy, both at the beginning, when 
she is laying her plans, and later, when her plans are 
developing faster than she had intended. Sir Nigel Playfair 
is better than I have seen him for years as the blandly 
fatuous Minister, Mr. Morton Selten is more Mr. Morton 
Selten than ever, and Mr. Robert Holmes, Mr. Frank 
Allenby, and Miss Jane Millican agreeably complete an 
extremely agreeable sextette. 


“All Quiet on the Western Front,’’ Regal Cinema. 

Here is a film which does its job thoroughly, and does 
it with commendable economy and good taste. There is 
enough story about it to hold it together, and very likely 
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it will ultimately be found to afford the best epitome of all 
war films, plays, and novels from all points of view, whether 
literary, historical, or propagandistic. There is very little 
sentimentality about it; it has all the necessary ingredients, 
and only seven main characters. The effects are obtained 
well, and as far as it is harrowing one feels it to be natural- 
istically harrowing. The photography is good, and some 
of the compositions remarkable ; further, there is a laudable 
concentration on the effects, and not on the means which 
obtained them, so that you do not find yourself saying all 
the time: ** They must have spent thousands on building 
that village—only to destroy it.”” When all this has been 
said, the question still remains: *‘ Does it make a good 
film, a good entertainment, a good art-form?’’ For the 
answer to this also it stands as an epitome of current war 
literature : and the answer is, it does not. 


‘The Song of the Flame,” Tivoli Cinema. 

This coloured, musical, talking film, founded on an 
operetta which must have had distinct musical comedy 
leanings, and which was itself founded on a garbled story 
of the Russian revolution, has so many ingredients and so 
many different techniques for dealing with them that 
nothing happens from the beginning to the end of it of the 
slightest distinction. One or two things—such as the act- 
ing of Noah Beery, or his song, ‘* One little drink *—might 
have been distinctive with some care and good taste, but 
as it is they are sunk in a sea of vulgarity. We are told 
on the programme that we shall see ** the pent-up pleasures 
of pampered princes unleashed in wild abandon... 
squandering a nation’s wealth in riotous revelry.’’ But 
riotous revelry can be very disappointing, and so is this 
film. Quite apart from their pent-up pleasures, if the 
Russian Royal family was anything like this, nobody could 
possibly blame the Bolsheviks. 


x * ” 


Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Friday, June 13th.— 
Professor Henry Clay on ‘* Unemployment,’ Royal 
Institution, 9 p.m. 
Saturday, June 14th.— 
Opening of Little Solsbury to the public. 
Irene Scharrer, Piano Recital, Wigmore Hall, 3. 
A Pageant of Dancing by the Mayfair School, Hyde 
Park, 3 and 7. 
The Pitoeffs in ‘* La Dame aux Camélias,’’ at the 
Globe. 
Mr. Hugh Walpole on ‘* Behind the Screen,’’ the Wire- 
less, 9.25. 
Sunday, June 15th.— 
Magna Carta Day. 
Mr. George O’Dell on ** The Pageant of American Life 
and Character,’? Conway Hall, 11. 
Repertory Players in ** Who Knows? ” by Mr. Francis 
C. Baly, at the Strand. 
Monday, June 16th.— 
** Long Shadows,’”? by Mr. Philip Johnson, at the 
Everyman, 
Raynal’s ** The Unknown Warrior,’’ at the Festival 
Theatre, Cambridge. 
Guildhall Schoo] of Music, Concert, Wigmore Hall, 3. 
Pageant of Historical Episodes at Warwick Castle 
(June 16th-19th). 
Royal Geographical Society’s Lecture, olian Hall, 
8.30. 
Tuesday, June 17th.— 
Eighty Club, Jubilee Dinner, Connaught Rooms, Vis- 
count Grey in the chair, 7.15. 
Wednesday, June 18th.— 
Fanny Davis, Piano Recital, Wigmore Hall, 5.30. 
Thursday, June 19th.— 
International Horse Show opens, Olympia. 
Royal Society of Tropical Medicine, annual meeting, 
7.45. 
Friday, June 20th.— 
0.U.D.S. ** Twelfth Night,’? Queen’s College, Oxford. 
Theatrical Garden Party, Royal Hospital Gardens, 
Chelsea, 3. 
OmIcrRon. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
MESSRS. CHAPMAN & HALL 


HE Dynasty of Longman, in Paternoster Row,” 
wrote Charles Knight about eighty years since, 
** seems to have endured for almost as many 
generations as the House of Brunswick.’’ It requires some- 
one like Charles Knight, with the double merit of literary 
skill and publishing experience, to appreciate from the out- 
side what Mr. Arthur Waugh as a member of the family 
writes in honour of a publishing house now sharing the 
antique glory even of Messrs. Longman. Messrs. Chapman 
and Hall are the heroes of his well-filled and generous book, 
** A Hundred Years of Publishing ”? (15s.), which, natur- 
ally, bears their imprint. The book is largely a study of 
Dickens, with Forster somewhere near, in agreement and 
disagreement with his publishers. Mr. Waugh is aware of 
the effect. ‘* This book is the history of a firm, not the 
biography of a novelist; but it may very well seem to the 
reader that whenever Charles Dickens enters the office of 
Chapman & Hall he has a way of driving everybody else 
out of it. It was so in life; and it is bound to be the same 
in story.’”? Even when the story passes into the twentieth 
century, there, like some epithet in one of his descriptions, 
Dickens iterates his importance to Messrs. Chapman & Hall. 
Authentic, Universal, Gadshill, Centenary Editions thunder 
away at us. 
* * * 

One hundred years ago Messrs. Chapman & Hall were 
at 186, Strand, guessing their way into the field of publish- 
ing. The first experiment was a journal (Mr. Waugh does 
not mention that Leigh Hunt edited it) called the ** Chat of 
the Week.”? A few numbers only were produced; then the 
Stamp Office raised a question, insisted, and the journal 
was dropped. But there was a cherub aloft at 186, Strand. 
By 1836 he had arranged everything. Mr. Waugh includes 
among his many fine illustrations a facsimile of Chapman 
and Hall’s first full-page advertisement in our own 
ATHENZUM. At the head is ‘‘ Boz” and ‘* The 
Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club.’ Then comes 
the ‘*‘ Family Story-Teller,’? also distinguished by the 
brilliance of ** Boz.’? But do not overlook the lesser publi- 
cations below. How much I lack ‘* The Juvenile Pianist, 
or, A Mirror of Music for Infant Minds,’’ with its coloured 
embellishments, and ‘* The Artist; or Young Ladies’ 
Instructor ...in Grecian Painting, Japan Painting, 
Oriental Tinting, Mezzotinting, Transferring, Inlaying, and 
Manufacturing Articles for Fancy Fairs, &c.’’ By B. P. 
Gandee, Teacher. The name and title sound familiar. 

* * * 

In 1845 Chapman & Hall published the first English 
biography of Mozart (by Edward Holmes, the-schoolfellow 
of Keats). Their list, bound up with the book, shows 
progress without poverty. The ‘* Mozart ’”’ is one of a 
monthly series of fiction and biography, and on the first of 
every month “ Finden’s Beauties of the Poets, being a 
Series of Portraits of their Principal Female Characters ” 
(how remote that sounds!) appear. The firm issues three 
important reviews, archeological, foreign, and artistic; it 
brings out ‘* popular and interesting foreign works as soon 
as possible after their appearance on the Continent ’’; has 
a library of travel in progress; and issues in weekly num- 
bers, monthly parts, and bound volumes the ‘* Authorized 
Translations of Mr. Eugéne Sue’s Works.’ Thackeray, 
Charles Lever, and Samuel Lover figure, a trifle hazily, 
in corners of the list; Carlyle and Dickens share a page 
between them, and, however Carlyle may growl, all his 
books have reached at least a second edition. As for 
Dickens, ‘* A Christmas Carol ’? and ‘* The Chimes ”’ are 
both in the twelfth edition; but Mr. Waugh has explained 
how ‘‘ A Christmas Carol ’’ for the time being terminated 
the collaboration of Dickens with Chapman & Hall. 


I pass on to the year 1851, and *‘ a catalogue of books 
published by Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly.” (The 
house in the Strand had been purchased by Messrs. W. H. 
Smith & Son, then acting upon their first powerful inspira- 
tion of railway reading and circulating libraries.) The 
Great Exhibition found Messrs. Chapman & Hall publishing 
a little book called ** A Defence of Ignorance,” a treasure ; 
perhaps Mr. Waugh will extend his kindness to old authors 
by revealing the name of the anonymous and learned wit. 
But, to proceed with the alphabetical list, we may assure 
ourselves that Dickens was not all the Chapman & Hall 
landscape. Ainsworth appears at once, with ‘* Historical 
Romances and Tales ”’ in twelve cheap volumes; the faith- 
ful can buy hjs portrait by Maclise for a shilling. (Now- 
adays, can I buy a portrait, say, of W. W. Jacobs from his 
publishers?) Allingham follows, with his ‘* Poems ’’—Chap- 
man & Hall are not quite so open to the poets as the 
novelists, but in their catalogue we find also A. H. Clough 
(** Ambarvalia ’’), Browning’s ‘‘ Poetical Works ”? in two 
volumes, Mrs. Browning’s ‘* Poetical Works’? in two 
volumes, one of the pastoral collections of Thomas Miller 
the basket-maker, one by Cox Bennett the watchmaker, 
and Lytton’s ‘‘ Poems and Dramas.’’ The list includes 
**Alton Locke,’’ anonymous ; two books by Hans Andersen ; 
Hunt’s ‘* Stories from the Italian Poets ’?; G. H. Lewes’s 
** Robespierre ?’ and a novel and a tragedy; ‘* Mary 
Barton,’’ anonymous, and ‘‘ Moorland Cottage,’? by the 
author of ‘‘ Mary Barton ’’; ‘‘ The Bachelor of the 
Albany ’’?; and John Forster’s “‘ Life and Adventures of 
Oliver Goldsmith.”” Carlyle spreads wider, with careful 
descriptions; but Dickens is presented compactly, and the 
number of his editions is no longer stated. It made no 
difference. Charles Lever has become one of the firm’s 
voluminous authors, but not over-profitable. There is a 
cab-load of Lytton. Thackeray is not able to do more for 
Chapman & Hall than ‘* Rebecca and Rowena,”’ ** Doctor 
Birch,” ** Our Street,’’ ** Mrs. Perkins’s Ball,’’ ‘* Notes of 
a Journey from Cornhill to Grand Cairo,’ and ‘* The Irish 
Sketch-Book,’’ but those productions are clearly a source 
of pride to the publishers. Even W. S. Landor has got into 
the catalogue with ‘‘ Popery: British and Foreign. 
Sewed. ls. 6d.” 


x 7 * 

A few years more and “‘ The Shaving of Shagpat ” had 
established George Meredith’s connection with Chapman 
and Hall; again a few years, and Anthony Trollope had 
come with success to negotiate his publishing arrange- 
ments. The story of Meredith as a publisher’s reader for 
thirty years has been told well by B. W. Matz, who wit- 
nessed a part of the performance. Mr. Waugh, looking 
through the notebooks ‘‘ so zealously guarded ’’ by Matz, 
renews the subject very ably; records the details of such 
episodes as Meredith’s emphatic condemnation, in face of 
Ainsworth’s recommendation, of ‘* East Lynne,’ his 
refusal of ‘* The Heavenly Twins,’”’ his monologue to 
Thomas Hardy in declining ** The Poor Man and the Lady.”’ 
There is a pathetic side to publishing, as to every other 
human endeavour, and mortality prevails even in a 
dynasty : after thirty years Meredith, attempting to obtain 
an increase of salary, could not persuade Frederic Chap- 
man, and his terms for ** The Amazing Marriage,’’? which 
the candour of Mr. Waugh calls *‘ entirely reasonable,’? met 
with the same disapproval. Meredith went his way. Since 
that time the author of the centenary volume has served 
Chapman & Hall for more than a quarter of a century, and 
Chapman & Hall, having at last left the Dickens colossus 
behind, are ready for the next hundred years of authors, 
and printers, and reviewers, and the British public. 

EDMUND BLUNDEN. 
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REVIEWS 
PIONEERS 


New Light on the Discovery of Australia. Edited by HENRY N. 
STEVENS. With translation from the Spanish by GEORGE F. 
BARWICK. (Stevens & Stiles. 18s.) 

English Seamen and the Colonization of America. By E. KEBLE 
CHATTERTON. (Arrowsmith. 12s. 6d.) 

The North Pole of the Winds. By WILLIAM HERBERT HOBBS. 
(Putnams,. 21s.) 

Yesterdays in Maoriland. By ANDREAS REISCHEK. Translated 
by H. E. L. Pripay. (Cape. 10s. 6d.) 


THE discovery of the discoverer of a continent is an arduous 
business, for the title must be given to the first man who, 
sailing without knowledge of his surroundings, can be 
proved to have sighted, probably without knowing it, the 
mainland or any island subsequently counted as part of it. 
Australia, with its French, Dutch, Portuguese, and Spanish 
claimants, is a pretty puzzle of this kind. The Spanish 
expedition under the Portuguese navigator Quiros, which left 
Peru in 1605 under orders to sail south-west in the hope of 
making the unknown land of the south, has_ been 
regarded as a hopeful solution. It is admitted that Quiros, 
in mysterious circumstances, turned back to America before 
reaching New Guinea, and that Torres, navigating the 
second ship of the enterprise, made his way west below the 
south coast of New Guinea through the Straits which bear 
his name and fetched up at Manila. Mr. Stevens has now 
unearthed a record of the voyage by a Spanish nobleman 
Prado, which tells that Quiros was an incompetent and 
untrustworthy fellow whose men mutinied and turned his 
ship back, and that after his disappearance sealed orders 
were opened which appointed Prado the leader. If, there- 
fore, anyone discovered America on this voyage it was 
Prado, and Mr. Stevens, collating the evidence from Prado’s 
story and the well-known but obscure record of Torres, 
argues fiercely that Prado reached such a south latitude 
while in the requisite longitude that he must have seen 
Queensland. Expert contra opinion asserts that the ship 
hugged the New Guinea coast, and the controversy turns on 
the interpretation of two corrupt passages in the manu- 
scripts. Mr. Stevens claims that Prado’s ‘ Relacion,’’ now 
printed in modernized Spanish and beautifully translated by 
Mr. Barwick, is ‘‘ the most important find of virgin historical 
material made in modern times.’’ One may doubt it while 
remaining in the editor’s debt for a most interesting book. 
Prado’s technical eminence may be left to the pride of sea- 
faring nations and the labours of the Hakluyt Society. 
Prado may not have seen Australia, but he saw many 
marvels ; and the reader has got here one of those enchant- 
ing tales which grip men’s minds long after many of the 
more sophisticated productions of literature are forgotten. 

Sailors, even Elizabethan ones, have their faults ; adven- 
ture, even in the spacious days of the Spanish Main, had 
a not always glorious villainy. In telling the tale of our 
repeated efforts to gain a secure foothold on the coast of 
North America and refusing to burke the brutality, squalor, 
and pettiness of those great and arduous adventurers, Mr. 
Chatterton has rubbed much sentimental deposit off the 
rock of adventure and made it shine the more gloriously. 
We colonized America because we lusted after the fabled 
gold and pearls of Cathay. The Virginia Company was a 
caucus of credulous, greedy speculators. The first emi- 
grants were the worst specimens, not the best, of London's 
population. On those famous, miserable voyages ships 
stank, sailors mutinied, admirals plotted and quarrelled, 
passengers rotted and died. Jealousy, strife and incompe- 
tence, at home and on the plantation, brought the early 
settlements again and again to the edge of ruin. It is Mr. 
Chatterton’s purpose to trace something indomitable which, 
surviving folly, faction, and disease, ripened with the 
gradual warmth of prosperity into a rough aspiration for 
liberty which was bound to end as it did. The inevitability 
of the process may perhaps be doubted, buy’if Mr. Chatter- 
ton's sketch of later events is not as authoritative as his 
history of the pioneers, the whole of his book is good reading 
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Greenland, with its central ice-cap down the slopes of 
which the polar currents slide, is more responsible for our 
northerly weather than most people realize. Professor 
Hobbs has recently led several expeditions from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan to gather meteorological data from the 
hinterland of the south-west coast. This is pioneer work of 
the greatest interest and difftculty, and Professor Hobbs’s 
book, with its rough transcriptions from his diaries and 
its cheerful alternation between the past and the present 
tense, gives a curiously intimate picture of exhausting 
labour in what is said to be the coldest place in the world. 
Incidentally he shows what a great part radio now plays 
as a safeguard and saver of time and labour in pioneer work. 

‘* Yesterdays in Maoriland ’’ takes us back to the time 
when Maori chiefs were still to be reckoned with in New 
Zealand. It is a translation of the records of an Austrian 
naturalist in whom the love of wild things was so strong that 
he left a young wife at home and spent twelve years (1877- 
1889) in solitary wanderings up and down the islands. 
Reischek was equally good at making friends with and 
shrewd observations of Maoris, birds, and beasts ; and this 
is a pleasant addition to the tales of men who lead simple, 
hard lives in order to see things for themselves instead uf 
reading books about them. 

BARRINGTON GATES. 


“THE OLD OLIGARCH ” 


Eleutheros, or The Future of the Public Schools. By J. F. 
ROXBURGH. (Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d.) 


WE have all felt that the supremacy of Socrates in argument 
might be seriously endangered if his interlocutors could 
refuse the lines assigned to them and begin “‘ gagging.”” A 
similar licence might weaken the mastery of Dr. Archdale, 
the protagonist of Mr. Roxburgh’s charming and vigorous 
dialogue in the ‘‘ To-day and To-morrow” series. How 
keenly the Headmaster of Stowe must have enjoyed con- 
structing a conversation in which the other speakers say 
no more and no less than he desires. How unlike most 
interviews with parents! How much more like those dear, 
imaginary scenes in which we score triumphantly over our 
critics and crush their retorts upon their very lips. 

Mr. Roxburgh’s theme is that the ‘‘ Public Schools ”’ 
provide a liberal education. They educate the Eleutheros 
‘* whose job is to be the best kind of man,”’ as distinct from 
the Polloi or slaves ‘‘ whose‘job in life is just to work.” 
They are the Schools of the Oligarchy. And the Oligarchy 
is a class of persons who speak, dress, think, and act accord- 
ing to a rigid and revered convention, and are rich enough 
to spend at least £200 per year on the schooling of each of 
their sons, These sons, moreover, are ‘‘ very nearly the 
salt of the earth,’’ and have not yet lost their savour, and 
they number in all about 27,000. What of the others? Well, 
they attend ‘‘ Government elementary schools or the new 
‘Senior’ schools,’’ which educate boys ‘‘ just to work.” 
Could not they profit by eleutherization? All that is 
necessary is that their parents should acquire the ability to 
pay £200 a year for their schooling. That is the hall-mark 
of virtue in Dr. Archdale’s Republic. Or might not, Jove 
stoops to suggest, might not a few of them be taken—just a 
very few—right out of their servile surroundings and 
educated to become oligarchs or at least fathers of such? 
You see how democratic these modern headmasters are. 

Musing on this appeal from Dr. Archdale so reasonably 
and roundly worded, I began to dream of a school where 
the criterion of entry was not wealth but poverty and the 
boys admitted were trained in all useful and some menial 
arts, and the magic of words and colour, of shapes and of 
sounds was brought much into their lives not because they 
were destined to be ‘‘ the best kind of man” as distinct 
from lesser breeds without the Public Schools, but because 
man’s humanity is human, and men for all their inequality 
had best be brothers. And in such sentimental mood I 
wondered ‘‘ Is this Roxburgh a Stoic after all or aliena de 
grege porcus? ** 
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FROM THE JUBILEE TO THE WAR 


R. D. B.’s Diary, 1887-1914, 
8s. 6d.) 


How strange, you are almost tempted to exclaim, that any- 
one should still be living who remembers—as the Editor of 
the Daity Express claims to do—the Golden Jubilee of Queen 
Victoria! In fact, of course, there are many thousands of 
people who share that distinction, including the writer of this 
review ; for one need not, after all, be so extremely old to 
have been alive on June 2ist, 1887. I saw the famous Queen 
quite often, not, indeed, on that day, but at that time. 
I once heard her make a speech, though only a very short 
one ; and was carried into an ecstasy of loyal enthusiasm 
by the thrilling sound of that small but ‘silvery ’’ voice. 
In this at least I have the advantage of R. D. B., who not 
only never heard her, but who on the great day, by a strange 
mischance, did not even see her face. ‘* The Queen’s face,” 
he writes, ‘‘ was hidden from me by a sunshade.’’ But a 
week later he was more fortunate. On June 29th, 1887, he 
went into the Park at five o’clock to watch ‘‘ the spectacle of 
London society airing itself,’ and was almost overcome by 
the splendour of the sight. ‘* Certainly,’’ he exclaims, ‘‘ there 
is no place on this earth where there can be seen at one 
time so many gorgeous equipages, such beautiful horses, and 
such a display of elegance.’’ And suddenly in the midst 
of it the Queen arrives :— 


By R. D. BLUMENFELD. (Heinemann. 


‘* She drove into the Park at a quarter past five—all traffic 
being waved to one side—in a great C-springed landau with 
outriders and gentlemen riding alongside.” 

Soon afterwards she was followed by the Princess of Wales 
—better known to us later as Queen Alexandra—‘‘a most 
beautiful woman whose great popularity with the people— 
with whom else should she be popular?—is in no doubt.” 
And yet it was by the lordly grandeur of the equipages that 
R. D. B. was most vividly impressed :— 

‘‘There were hundreds of carriages, landaus, barouches, 
victorias, curricles, and private hansoms, and such horses! 
The powdered and bewigged footmen in front and behind 
the vehicles, the red, blue, and yellow plush of breeches, the 
silk stockings of the flunkeys, the flashing buckles—just like 
a fairy tale.” 

But how immensely remote it all seems! Carriages, 
horses, powdered footmen, plush breeches, have they not all 
wended their way, as Carlyle might say, into eternity, and 
ieft no successors? 

For already the great Victorian age, with its wealth, and 
comfort, and settled morality, its C-springed landaus and 
powdered footmen, was nearing its appointed end; and in 
page after page of this diary you may trace the approach 
of the new epoch. In 1890 there appeared a bicycle fitted 
with airblown tyres, and the promise of ‘‘ greatly increased 
speed '’—the invention of an Irishman named Dunlop—and 
ten years later fashionable ladies were to be seen riding 
these ‘‘ hideous and cumbersome machines,’’ though in 
most unsuitable costume :— 

‘*Ladies who persist in riding bicycles in long skirts 
must expect to get hurt. To-day I saw Mrs. Sands, a hand- 
some Junoesque figure, dressed in laces and flounces, riding 
on a bicycle in Sloane Street, Her skirt became entangled, 
and she came down with a crash. My tailor tells me that 
women flatly refuse to wear short skirts for fear of exposing 
their legs.” 

In the same year women clerks are beginning to appear in 
offices, and are said to be a great success ; and the Countess 
of Warwick is writing to announce that she is no longer to 
be numbered amongst Tory electioneering workers. Motor- 
cars, too, are beginning to be seen; and Lord Carnarvon 
is summoned as a ‘“* motor-scorcher *’ :— 


‘Clouds of dust as high as the neighbouring trees, said 
the public witnesses, rose up as his car whizzed along the 
road. By careful timing and measurement the superinten- 
dent calculated the rate of speed at a mile in two and a 
half minutes, or twenty-four miles an hour.” 

Is it surprising that the Dairy Express should have issued 
‘‘a warning on the dangers of motoring’’? In the mean- 
while Yerkes is determined to go through with his project 
of a new electric underground, for which he has the back- 
ing of some large American financiers, and predicts that 
twenty vears hence there will be no horse omnibuses in 
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London. But Yerkes—so R. D. B. thought—though a very 
shrewd man, was a good deal of a dreamer. It is strange, 
indeed, how many important events according to R. D. B. 
took place in 1900. The last year of the great century seems 
to occupy the chief part of the diary. The extracts he gives 
are too fragmentary and spasmodic. One would have liked 
a fuller and less edited selection. But they make, never- 
theless, a very lively and amusing book. 
P. M. 


WHAT WE OUGHT TO HAVE KNOWN 


The Sex Factor in Marriage. By HELENA WRIGHT. 


Douglas. 3s. 6d.) 


Most of us have friends who are just going to be married, 
or to enter into some similar partnership. They are young, 
modern, intelligent, but yet, though they have clear ideas 
of the theoretical side of marriage, they are often lament- 
ably ignorant of exactly what happens, or ought to happen. 
Each of them is filled with a charming sense of responsibility 
towards the other, and, being intelligent moderns, feel that 
it is all nonsense to be ashamed of anything, but, having 
probably lived a chaste, or only slightly experimental, life, 
they have to ask their married friends for advice. Now 
these friends—ourselves, as it were—must answer as best 
they can, and it is not always easy, even granted the 
knowledge. Twenty years ago there were no books on the 
physical and physiological side of marriage which were the 
least use to the young. Since then several have been written, 
but none so shortly, sensibly, and in such good taste as Dr. 
Wright's ‘‘ The Sex Factor in Marriage.’’ There is no senti- 
mentality about it, but no medical brutality. It is written 
in good, straightforward English, and presents no unneces- 
sary theorizing. It does not profess to deal with birth control 
or with abnormalities, but it encounters a good many diffi- 
culties, including the physical difficulties of virginity, prac- 
tically and concisely. It seems to be what we need for our 
friends. 

In one way the twentieth century fared worse than the 
nineteenth, for the tradition of the ars amoris lingered on, 
two or three generations after the Georges, and Victorian 
men had some occasion to learn it in their normal dealings 
with the demi-monde. But as chastity for young men be- 
came more and more usual in England, even that source of 
knowledge failed. The amateur prostitute is seldom much 
help, and the casual pick-up which many young men make 
for the sake of adventure, or even because, oddly but quite 
understandably, they do not feel it fair to the girl with 
whom they may fall in love that they should have no sex 
experience at all to give her, is probably no use either. We 
of the war generation had mostly not been brought up in 
ignorance, but our knowledge was strictly limited. We 
muddled through in our typically, our maddeningly British 
way, helped by patience, inventiveness, and a sense of 
humour ; or else we did not even do that—we just made 
a mess of our sexual life, and incidentally much of 9ur 
mental and physical life with it. But many of us would 
still find something to learn in this little book, and, reading 
it, we would wish there had been something of the kind 
to spare us the pains and humiliations of that muddling 
through process. 

Also, I cannot help thinking that when a growing boy 
begins to worry about sex, and take the poets seriously, 
when the first night of marriage begins to loom in a girl's 
consciousness—almost necessarily, with our social and 
literary traditions, in an alarming, if exciting way—it is 
time they had this book. It should not be a shock, but 
rather a reassurance, an answer to unspoken but half- 
thought questions. For instance, it has a couple of para- 
graphs on the problem of masturbation which are more 
reasonably and kindly put than in any other book I have 
seen. The diagrams are simple and decent. No doubt it 
speaks ill for our civilization that such books should be 
necessary at all, and no doubt there is nothing very new or 
startling about this one, but it was badly needed, and here 
it is. 


(Noel 


NAOMI MITCHISON. 
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FOUR POETS 


The Uncelestial City, By HUMBERT WOLFE. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
The House on the Wold. By WILLIAM Force STEAD. (Cobden- 


Sanderson. 3s. 6d. 
First Poems, By PHILIP HENDERSON. (Dent. 3s. 6d.) 
Marionettes. By F. L. Lucas. (Cambridge University Press. 5s.) 


Was it Landor who said that show him a poet's work, and 
he would trace its origins through the roads and by-lanes 
of literature? It is a process to which all critics are inevit- 
ably drawn, if only to protect themselves from the too- 
painful intrusion of new personalities and talents. For the 
room of life can be too brightly lit, and sometimes we long 
to go round putting out the lights. 

Yet it is not altogether a selfish instinct which forces us 
to label other people’s work. Scientists do the same with 
the works of God, and nobody accuses them of meanness or 
envy. Let us then claim their freedom. 

Mr. Force Stead and Mr. Wolfe have both come sud- 
denly into firm maturity with their new books. Both were 
well known, and both compelled a certain reticence of judg- 
ment. One could not be sure whether either of them would 
really do the thing which demanded instant acceptance as 
consummate artistry. I think there is now no doubt. 

What a strange contrast! Mr. Wolfe is the poet of a 
world of men and women in social, political, and moral 
conflict. His work is quick, nerve-tossed ; telling a tale of 
beauty torn by fraud and pretence, of youth stalemated by 
success, of honesty corrupted on the one hand by poverty 
and on the other by rich complacency. He takes us round 
the marts of civilization, until we are bewildered by the 
diversity of the people, and the subtle differences of their 
pains and pleasures. 

Mr. Force Stead is a scholastic recluse, enjoying a 
Cowper-like life of Christian piety in a garden, among 
flowers and children. He has the finely shaded moods 
typical of the solitary man—since these are luxuries of the 
quiet mind; and as we read him we think of Pater, of 
Edward Thomas, but both these delicate analysts of mood 
and perception translated to the seventeenth century and 
compelled to speak through the forms of Vaughan and 
Herrick. These are shadows, cast by the fire of Mr. Stead’s 
own inspiration. It is a clear, original, and saintly flame, 
tinged with no sensuous colours, and lighting the common 
scenes of rustic life with a unique revelation. To quote 
him is to produce a dewdrop as a sample of the lawns of 
May morning. Nor by so doing could we show his religious 
joy ; a joy whose faith is fed by the continual presence of 
God in the trees and clouds and waters, but which is 
troubled by the more sudden demonstrations of Christian 
mythology. He is so surrounded by Nature’s miracles that 
he accepts the more violent ones of the orthodox Faith with 
difficulty. 

We detect in Mr. Wolfe’s poem the same shy worship of 
the unknowable, half-seen something which maddens men 
when they seek to name it. For above the din and strife, 
the sophisticated urban music with which the ‘‘ Uncelestial 
City’ reverberates, there rises an overtone of compassion 
and graceful pity. It is a great achievement to have cap- 
tured this and given it a poetic form. Such can be done 
only by unstinted labour of soul and brain; enthusiasm 
driving the mind to greater and greater architectural effort. 
Mr. Wolfe has suffered in the worldly-wise conflict which he 
portrays, and through his cruellest satire there shines the 
quality of this pain. The text of the poem might be 
‘‘ Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.”’ 

Mr. Henderson makes his bow with some confidence. 
Not often does a first book attract one by its individuality ; 
but here is something quite fresh. The technique of the 
verse Owes very much to D. H. Lawrence ; and could indeed 
learn still more from him in the matter of rhythmic variety. 
Mr. Henderson has still to appreciate the value of staccato 
in free-verse structure. He has, however, already learned 
to be unliterary, to use words only when he has brought 
them to life through patient observation and shrewd feeling. 
His poems are, therefore, a real experience to the reader, 
and give pleasure not only for their promise, but also for 
their accomplishment. He is an artist; and that is rare 
praise. 
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Mr. Lucas’s work recalls the name of Landor, for here 
is the same lapidary skill, the same ironic comment on life, 
as that for which the old tyrant of Fiesole was famous. 
How conscious Mr. Lucas is in his craft may be shown by 
this epigram :— 

‘““Clearness !—for that our wise age cares no more, 
Thinks all verse beautiful that is not plain ; 
Building, like Dedalus, labyrinths to contain 
Each an abortion and a Minotaur.” 


I have not done justice to any of these artists, all of 
them poets of outstanding originality. Heaven knows it is 
not my fault. The world is too crowded ; we can but cry 


out in passing. RICHARD CHURCH. 


THOSE WERE THE DAYS! 


Letters of Alfred Krupp, 1826-1887. Edited by WILHELM BERDROW. 
(Gollancz. 25s.) 


A BUNDLE of letters written by Alfred Krupp between 1830 
and 1850 give us yet another view of England during the 
period when she was—and thought she always would be— 
the ordained workshop of the world. Already we have had 
many glimpses of those days when we had the start with 
looms and spindles and hammers and drills ; when we were 
the first with the factory and the rest were nowhere, and 
when we had the trick of the steam-engine as decidedly as 
Germany had that of the sonata or the symphony. The 
poet Southey during this period went into Lancashire and 
met that worthy and pious man who had so far forgotten 
himself in the excitement of the times as to rejoice that 
babies of five and seven could earn good money in the cotton 
factories. But the modern reader will find all the materials 
gathered together and set out for his judgment in the work 
of Mr. and Mrs. Hammond. 

These letters of Alfred Krupp show us the other side of 
the picture. From his point of view England was not 
losing her own soul, but she was decidedly gaining the 
whole world. Krupp, the young German manufacturer, was 
several times in England between 1830 and 1850. He seems 
to have put up at an hotel called the Sabloniere in Leicester 
Square, and thence he made trips to Sheffield and Birming- 
ham and other manufacturing Arcadias. He reveals himself 
in these letters walking round the railings and trying to 
find a way into this paradise of secret processes and big 
profits. Once he made an unauthorized entrance into some- 
one’s private preserve, and, being a pious man, he did not 
fail to thank God for such a chance. ‘‘ Up to now (1839) in 
England, I have had extraordinary luck in every direction— 
a favour which our good Lord does not do everyone. I am 
confident that He will continue to lead me to my content- 
ment. Only yesterday, at a place five miles away, where I 
had gone for a walk with Fritz Sdlling, I saw without any 
introduction a new rolling mill for copper plates which has 
only been working for a short time, and where no one is 
admitted. I was properly booted and spurred, and the pro- 
prietor was flattered that a couple of such good fellows 
should deign to inspect his works.’”’ But they were lean 
years for this Alfred Krupp whose name was in later years 
to become so tremendous, not to say terrible, to the ears of 
the world. His own country, immersed in music and meta- 
physics, would hardly buy his product, and even when it 
did, could hardly pay for it. If Germany wanted anything 
in his line, Germany went straight to Marshalls of Sheffield 
for it, and, though the English manufacturers are not 
actually accused of dumping, it comes very near to it— 
‘swamping the Continent ’’ they were ‘‘ with tool steel and 
case-hardened rolls.** Wonderful times! Like the dreams 
of avarice! And yet it was a very doubtful blessing, this 
long start we had in the manufacturing race. We committed 
ourselves too deeply to mechanical industry and built up 
an immense population on the strength of a state of affairs 
which could not last. And then we made all the mistakes 
which we might have avoided if we had come into the game 
later on—buried ourselves in clumsy smoke and cinders, and 
caught the erroneous Lancashire idea that there must be 
muck if there is to be money. 

Alfred Krupp was a man of one idea. This idea was 
steel, and steel more particularly as it may be used for 
the destruction of human life on a large scale. The theme 
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is a harsh one, and the reader will hardly find one flower 
growing in the metallic precincts of Krupp’s mind. But 
the letters, as they lumber on, form an almost complete 
bridge across the history of capitalism, for, while the early 
ones show Krupp trying to find orders which will keep 
eight German workmen employed, the last ones are full of 
elaborate plans for saving twenty thousand workmen from 
the temptations of Socialism. HASLAM MILLS. 


INVITATION TO ITALY 


Studies in Modern Italian Literature. By ERNESTO GRILLO. 
(Jackson, Wylie & Co. 7s. 6d.) 


THERE is a certain pathos about the appearance of another 
book of this kind in a country where all general interest in 
the subject is as dead as Queen Anne. Ignorance of Italian 
literature is a fairly recent growth in England, but it 
already overspreads the work of all Italian writers, dead or 
alive, with the melancholy exception of Pirandello. Above 
this growth, indeed, one or two names still rear their heads ; 
Dante, for instance, and d’Annunzio ; perhaps some of us 
once glanced into a novel by the latter—in a translation— 
laid it down, and excusably forgot to take it up again. 
And that is all. Yet no language, no literature is so easy, 
so immediately congenial to the English mind. French 
bristles at us, and we force our way through it, and simu- 
late enjoyment ; Italian receives, enfolds us, bears us up like 
a warm river, and we leave its smooth poetic stream un- 
visited. Perhaps its turn will come again, perhaps before 
long ; but interest is not likely to be stimulated by such 
books—innocent, amiable though they are—as Professor 
Grillo’s. 

He deals with six writers, all, except Carducci, of the 
eighteenth century, and three of them first-rate. But they 
are not tackled in the right way. The uninitiated want con- 
tinual quotation and abundant anecdote ; Professor Grillo’s 
quotations are too few, and his treatment is hopelessly 
general. 

He is a devotee, for instance, of Metastasio, but he 
praises him too much; the more you award a poet all the 
merits the harder it is for an outsider to form any idea of 
him. ‘‘ The poet,’’ he says, ‘‘ excels above all in the art 
of moving our passions. . . . Anger, fury, despair, ambition, 
and all the emotions of the human heart are portrayed with 
great effect and expressed with power and energy. The poet 
overwhelms our hearts, and no sensitive soul can read his 
works without tears.’’ This is no use to the English reader, 
whose soul is not often sensitive to that degree, and to whom 
the muSical drama, with its tripping facility, its neat little 
ariettas winding up each scene in melodious despair, will 
rather seem the happiest of absurdities. Suave, light, 
vivacious, with a music spontaneous as a bird’s, the little 
thing runs on, full of exquisite sentiments, love-swoons, 
recognitions, involved misunderstandings, little choruses of 
dramatic asides, enchantingly comic situations ; it is bril- 
liant, delicious ; it is a poetic holiday. You spoil it all if 
you pretend it is Shakespeare ; it is more like Marivaux, 
but a Neapolitan, a singing Marivaux. 

Alfieri, Professor Grillo calls the greatest Italian of his 
age, except Napoleon, but the fact is that Napoleon in com- 
parison was a dull fellow. Alfieri, a poet by sheer force of 
character, towers above his works. By birth he was a 
Piedmontese aristocrat, but he shot out of that futile Frenchi- 
fied society like a meteor; an extreme, impossible, admir- 
able, voleanic being. His terrific escapades, his duels and 
disillusionments, his tearing journeys from England to 
Russia, his elopement with the wife of the young Pretender, 
make up a livelier story than Byron’s ; in addition he had an 
iron will, and a fierce republican ardour. We approach 
his works for his sake rather than their own, though they 
are worth it. But, says Professor Grillo, ‘‘ let us pay no 
heed to the idiosyncrasies of Alfieri, for they are but the 
mortal and negligible part of the man.’’ Unfortunately, that 
is what we want; a grain of life is worth a universe of 
elevated abstraction. 

Carducci is the last of the six; and Professor Grillo 
gives us no vivid, though a respectable, account of that great 
poet and vigorous personality. He gives, however, what is 
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better than eloquence, several examples of Carducci's poetry, 
in particular ‘‘ Alla Stazione in una Mattina d’Autunno,”’ 
surely one of the greatest of modern lyrics, the extraordinary 
beauty of which .shines even through Mr. Bickersteth's 
alcaics. 

Professor Grillo’s style has some peculiarities for which 
the Italian temperament is no doubt responsible. Enforcing 
Alfieri’s want of feeling for nature, he observes: ‘ Lofty 
mountains, smiling valleys, wide horizons, starry nights, 
tempestuous and terrifying seas, or tranquil and serene, 
made no impression upon his soul. He never paused to con- 
template them, to utter a word of admiration or a cry of 
enthusiasm.”” Some peculiarities of outlook may be, but 
probably are not, his own. ‘ Carducci,’’ he says, ‘‘ is a poet 
of passion, and some expressions voluptuously pagan may 
have escaped from his lips. .. . We can pardon those ex- 
pressions uttered in the heat of passion. Swinburne, for 
example, has stanzas in comparison with which the indis- 
cretions of other poets seem innocuous.”’ And, ‘ The tragic 
power of Shakespeare reminds us of Seneca.” 


PLAYS IN PRINT 


The Suppliant Women. By GILBERT Murray. (Allen & Unwin. 
3s.) 
King Agis of Sparta. By UNA BROADBENT. (Allen & Unwin, 5s.) 
The Reign of God. By SiR FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND. (Murray. 
5s.) 
Socrates. By CLIFFORD BAX. 
Charles and Mary. 
The Green Pastures, 
Paul Felice. 
5s. cloth.) 
The Last Enemy. By FRANK HARVEY. 
Half Gods. By SIDNEY HOWARD. 
The Devil. By BENN W. LEvy. 


(Gollancz, 3s. 6d. paper ; 5s. cloth.) 

By JOAN TEMPLE. (Allen & Unwin. $s. 6d.) 
By MARC CONNELY. (Gollancz. 6s.) 

By ALAN MONKHOUSE. (Gollancz. 3s. 6d. paper ; 


(Allen & Unwin. : 3s. 6d.) 
(Scribners. 7s. 6d.) 
(Martin Secker. 5s.) 


Ir would be wrong to suggest that Professor Gilbert Murray's 
introduction to ‘‘ The Suppliants ** can compare for interest 
with his translation of the play, because it is in the transla- 
tion that the real fruit of his criticism is to be had. He 
concludes that the fifty daughters of Danaus fled overseas 
from Egypt to an Argive altar, simply to escape compulsory 
marriage with ZZgyptus’s sons, and not on any grounds that 
marriage with their cousins would have been incestuous, nor 
because they had, by refusal, blasphemed against a sacred 
institution. Professor Murray, in fact, sees in schylus’s 
play a spiritual issue between love and tyrannical lust. It is 
so that he has interpreted it in his translation, and the result 
is a new play—new to most of us—but, on the evidence with 
which he provides us in his introduction, the play which 
ZEschylus intended. It is noteworthy that in thus treating 
what may be the earliest extant Greek play, he has really 
adopted what, on approaching it without prejudicial ideas, 
must always have been the more obvious interpretation of 
the play. So soon as we have accepted the more modern 
interpretation, ‘‘ The Suppliants ’’ discovers increased in- 
terest, apart from the loveliness of the opening scene with 
its decorative effects and the many beautiful poetic passages. 
The key to the action may be found in an utterance of the 
Chorus :— 
‘*T wander in the print of ancient feet : 
"Mid these same blossoms haunted Io grazed ; 
From this same pasture sweet 
She fled, by pain made fleet.” 

The plot is, in fact, like a reincarnation of the Io myth. 
It is one sign of the youth of its author that it seems to 
have been written with a more manifold aim than any other 
of his plays. There is debated here the question of freedom 
of choice in love, but there is suggested also the ‘‘ special 
Eschylean doctrine of ‘‘ Learning by Suffering *’; neither are 
there wanting signs of a young man’s enthusiasm for com- 
parative religion, in addition to the instinct to pump ethics 
into primitive mythology. It must have been a very satisfy- 
ing consideration for AXschylus that the Io legend had 
already had recourse to Isis’s wardrobe, and borrowed 
thence a not too opacous veil. Be that as it may, it is in- 
triguing, much too intriguing, for one with the reviewer's 
portion of space, to set the Zeus and Io of ‘‘ The Suppliants "” 
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by their later-created selves in the “ Prometheus,” for 
illumination and comparison. 

Professor Murray’s translations are well known and de- 
servedly appreciated. No doubt one might sometimes assert 
that they are not Aschylus. ‘‘ No,’’ he might retort, ‘‘ but 
can vou show me anything else that is so like #schylus? ” 
This would be especially true of the chorus in the present 
play, magnifying Zeus. In ‘‘ The Suppliants,’’ moreover, the 
translator has found that in accepting a more advanced 
ethical meaning throughout the play, some of the time- 
honoured difficulties in the text yield to literal translation. 
Thus for the choric passage commencing, 


ei Gein dios ef ravadnbds 
is now this beauty :— 
‘““Oh, may the desire of God be indeed of God! 
Is it not strong in the chase? 
On all roads with dark issue, a burning rod, 

It guides man’s mortal race,” 
of which scornful editors and worse-confounding translators 
had nearly defrauded us. 

In Plutarch’s ‘* Life of Agis’’ Miss Una Broadbent has 
found a story with a strong modern flavour, hitherto un- 
dramatized. She has constructed her play very discreetly, 
but the characters hardly have their way with her. The 
dialogue rather bears the weight of her figures than is borne 
by them. Mr. Clifford Bax, in another play which goes to 
Greece for its materials, has compiled from the Platonic 
dialogues a sort of progress of Socrates. He quickens us 
into awareness of the dramatic nature of the Socratic story 
as a whole, while each of the six scenes is in itself a careful 
dramatization. He puts to account the little that is known 
about Plato’s associates. A dramatization of the life of 
Jesus, as it can rarely give us much that is novel in the 
way of materials, must depend chiefly upon the vividness 
with which incidents and scenes are presented, or upon the 
excellence of the mechanical technique. ‘‘ The Reign of 
God,” by Sir Francis Younghusband, has more of the former 
virtue, but it is not deficient in either. His theory, which 
he offers in the introduction, of the growth of the spirit 
from self- to God-consciousness, though already fulfilled of 
its influence in the creation of the play, may deepen its 
meaning still further for the reader. Yet another dramatiza- 
tion is Miss Joan Temple’s ‘‘ Charles and Mary,"’ ‘“‘a play 
on the life of Charles Lamb.’’ There was an endurance and 
gentle resignation about that life of which the humid sun- 
shine pervades Miss Temple’s play. 

Through the orgy of that somewhat arid civilization the 
Americans permit themselves at present, the spiritual 
fancies of the negro burgeon delicately, frailly ; as even 
on a very sapful log that has been for some time a rustic 
footstool green shoots may come, just a little pitifully like 
children of an interrupted growth. From the point of view 
of modern drama, however, even the more deplorable 
elements in negro phantasy assume, or at least masquerade 
in, a guise of importance and merit. From this point of view, 
in fact, we acknowledge with pleasure that Marc Connely’s 
‘* Fable’ is a play, organic, vital ; written in what is, for 
drama, a fresh idiom, comprehensive of God in top-hat and 
congress gaiters. 

‘* Paul Felice,” by Mr. Alan Monkhouse, is a pleasant 
and, in its way, satisfying comedy in four acts. There is 
much analytical dialogue, but everything ends happily, 
notwithstanding. 

One may allow oneself to question whether the still-birth 
or otherwise, on the stage, of ‘‘ The Last Enemy ” had por- 
tended up to Mr. Swaffer’s threat. It is pleasant, none the 
less, to realize that the English theatre has not been viduated 
unto futurity, and, above all, to feel upon our own account 
that English drama is not only none the worse, but, on 
averages, distinctly better for Mr. Harvey's play. ‘ Half 
Gods’ proceeds amusingly and dramatically, farcically, 
too—Dr. Wohlheim’s biological views should recommend 
themselves to any dictator faced with a declining birth-rate. 
Mr. Benn Levy’s comedy has rather a ‘‘ constructed "’ feel- 
ing, but it is entertaining for all that, and perhaps it is 
better to be smitten by the feeling that a play is ‘ con- 
structed "’ than to be let down, whether suddenly or slowly, 
by the feeling that it is ‘‘ unconstructed.”’ 

LYLE DONAGHY. 
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THE WITCH-DOCTOR 


The Treatment of Tuberculosis with Umckaloabo (Stevens’ 
Cure.) By Dr. ADRIEN SECHEHAYE. (R. Fraser & Co. 5s.) 


UMCKALOABO is not an American college cry ; it is the name 
of a medicine said to be an extract of a plant coming from 
Africa. The writer of this book claims for it a specific 
action against tuberculosis. However, it must also have a 
curative effect in countless other maladies, all included for 
convenience sake, no doubt, under the heading of tubercu- 
losis ; since the title of the book is ‘‘ The Treatment of 
Tuberculosis with Umckaloabo.’”’ The same broad distinc- 
tions are applied to the methods of treatment used on the 
same patient at the same time. The author of the book is 
generous in his therapeutic methods, and employs sunlight 
and prolonged rest, good diet, medicaments, orthopedic 
apparatus when required, all as subsidiary treatment to 
the really effective agent, namely, Umckaloabo, which, one 
gathers also from the title of the book, is the active agent. 
Most of us are happy to avail ourselves merely of the minor 
forms of treatment employed by this physician, and never- 
theless produce cures. When, however, we are able in 
addition to apply these methods in Switzerland, where all 
this work has been done by the author, we consider our- 
selves and the patient fortunate indeed. However, it is 
obvious to the disinterested man who produced this epic 
work that his alleged good results may be directly attributed 
to this panacea for all ills—known to him under one simple 
heading, tuberculosis. 

Lest the reader has any doubts as to its efficacy, he 
may be assured by the knowledge that the real ‘‘ discoverer ”’ 
of the cure—a certain Mr. Stevens—obtained it direct from 
an authentic witch-doctor in Africa, and was himself saved 
by it. Mr. Stevens was fortunate in going to the place 
where he had apparently been sent by his English medical 
adviser, South Africa, living there in the open air 
whilst ingratiating himself with the native doctor, and 
availing himself of the sunlight that the local climate affords. 
He was, however, cured in his own estimate by Umckaloabo 
alone, and has preached and sold its qualities ever since. 
Mr. Stevens was unfortunate in missing recognition for his 
medicament in this country, where he received only 
an official admission in the British Medical Associa- 
tion’s book on Secret Remedies. He found himself 
in the section on Quack Medicines. Apparently he brought a 
libel action against this body, and lost it. Whatever loss of 
prestige his medicine may have suffered as a result, I can 
only say that it is still further diminished by reading this 
book, for nowhere in it can I find a case-history recorded 
that proves that Umckaloabo produced a cure. In most 
instances other treatments were also being used ; those few 
in which this was the only one employed were cases well 
known by the medical profession to heal spontaneously, if 
general hygienic methods are employed. Further, few 
of the cases are definitely proved to be tuberculous ; a good 
number, from the descriptions given, never were, and all 
have been observed for such a short period of time that 
the question of relapses, the most important of all, for- 
tunately for the writer, has been of necessity left out 
altogether. 

The book would strike any medical reader as absurd, 
since not one single case is authenticated. “Pr, Tt. oe. 
Martin, himself ill, declared that without having proved the 
presence of tubercle bacilli, he had all the symptoms of 
bronchial and catarrhal tuberculosis. His deplorable state 
of health had obliged him to give up his practice, when he 
tried Umckaloabo. He felt such relief and such remarkable 
benefit from the treatment, that he was able to take up his 
work again, and continue it without interruption, and he 
concluded that it was the best remedy he had come across 
for persons suffering from lung disease.’’ This is a good 
example of the contents of the book. Proofs one way or 
the other, such as the inclusion of outside opinions or of 
X-ray plates before and after, are sedulously avoided. 

One can only hope that the miserable pseudo-scientific 
jargon employed will not impress the lay reader, and that 
he will be saved from any of the delusions which, it is 
charitable to suppose, are held by the author. 

AUGUSTA BONNARD. 
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A Terrible War Book ! 


THE ARMY BEHIND 
BARBED WIRE 


By EDWIN ERICH DWINGER. 


“If there is a more terrible book than this in war 
literature I do not know it. . . . The book is a 





scream of pain, the cry of outraged manhood 
against high heaven, that should haunt the conscience 
of the world for years to come.”—Sunday Referee. 


“What migh have been a mere catalogue of 
sufferings they [the life studies] lift to levels of 
tragic significance.” —Manchester Guardian. 


7s. 6d. 


CASUAL 
OBSERVATIONS 


By ARTHUR PONSONBY 


“There is both liveliness and wisdom in every one 

of his pages. . . . This is one of the most delightful 

collections of essays we have had for a long time.” 
— Everyman. 








“The fine humanity of everything he says, makes 
these essays inspiriting andheartening.”--DailyHerald 


6s. 
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fight for social, religious, and political freedom in 
The Examiner and Indicator and a selection from their 
intimate correspondence including 


IMPORTANT 
UNPUBLISHED LETTERS 


from Shelley to Hogg; Mrs. Shelley to Byron and 

Hunt; Trelawny and Hogg to Hunt; also a page 

from Mrs. Hunt’s Diary recording an appearance of 
Shelley’s spirit. 


Price 12/6 net. 350 pp. 


“Here we have documents worth volumes of biography.”— 
The Inquirer. 

“ An interesting study in honesty and courageous idealism.’’ 
Edinburgh Review. 

“The reviews of Shelley now assembled constitute another 
great pioneer work.” —The Times. 


LONDON : 
INGPEN & GRANT, 37 Museum St.,W.C.1 
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THE GERMANS AT 
VERSAILLES, 1919 


By Vicror Scuirr 
Translated from the German 
THE story of the Germans at the Peace 
Conference simply and frankly told by the 
editor of Vorwaerts, yet with a deep emo- 
tion that compels attention and sympathy. 
75. 6d. net 


SCIENCE IN SOVIET 
RUSSIA 


By J. G. CROWTHER 


MR. CROWTHER visited Russia last year and 
spent nearly the whole of his time in the scientific 
institutions of Moscow and Leningrad in order to 
obtain a general idea of the Soviet’s attitude 
towards science, the condition of the workers, 
their laboratory equipment, and the type of research 


that is being done. In the latter part of the book 
the author records some impressions of life on a 
Soviet ship, of an aeroplane journey from Moscow 
to Berlin, of Soviet theatres and cinemas; he 
describes, in short, his observations of life in 
modern Russia. 
Illustrated in half tone. 75. 6d. net 
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SECOND IMPRESSION 


Leigh Hunt 


EDMUND BLUNDEN 


ILLUSTRATED. COVER DESIGN 
By REX WHISTLER 
21s. net 





“A book which may revive a drooping faith in 
the art of biography.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 
“A biography in a thousand.”’ 
—ARTHUR WAUGH in Daily Telegraph. 
“A biography that will engross all lovers of 
the period.’’—-ROBERT LYND in The Daily News. 
“A masterly piece of critical biography.” 
—Evening Standard. 
“Well-salted with humour, judgment and 
quiet satire . . . as scholarly as it is charming 
and humane.”’—Spectator. 
“A rich record, more than an appreciation 
. . . his prose is a pleasure to read.” 
—Saturday Review. 
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BRIDGE 


By CALIBAN. 
PRINCIPLES OF THE FORCING SYSTEM 


(continued) 


N my article last week I explained that on a holding of 
[ ive or more ‘ Honour-Tricks*’ an original bid of two 

should be made. This is the most important of the con- 
ventional bids which the Forcing system recognizes. It is 
a demand for a response from one’s partner, even where the 
latter holds nothing, for it conveys the definite information 
that declarer is strong enough to take charge of the situation 
unaided, and therefore must at least be given another oppor- 
tunity of showing what he can do. 

But, it may be asked, why—in this case—worry his 
partner? Because Contract is essentially a matter of team- 
work. It repeatedly happens that one holds a really 
good hand—a hand which holds out possibilities of 
game in two or three different trump suits—but fails to 
arrive at the trump suit in which the hand can most satisfac- 
torily be played, through imperfect collaboration with one’s 
partner. And hence a call which says: ‘‘ There are game- 
winning possibilities, partner, but I want you to pull your 
weight in arriving at them, however little you may have to 
contribute ’’—such a call is obviously of the utmost value. 

An example or two will make this clear. 


EXAMPLE I. 
ee £22 
c x 


¢ Jxx 
® @&sz32 








x 
‘’ : 
°@ xx North | ®@ QJ10xxx 
9 K10xxx , , VY 22 
© K 10x West East [| 5 Oxxsx 
* Axx South | + None 
J 
®@ AK 
7 £6332 
o® A? 
* QOJ10x 


At the score of Love-all South* dealt, and called Four 
Hearts. West, North, and East all passed. It looked like a 
reasonably good gamble, and South, who was playing on 
what he called ‘*‘ common-sense lines,”’ felt that game might 
easily elude him if he made any smaller bid than four. 
The call, however, was easily defeated—as an inspection of 
the hands will show—as West opened with the Ace of Clubs. 

Now had North-South been playing the Forcing system, 
South would have opened with a bid of Two Hearts. This 
would have been tantamount to saying to North: ‘‘ Partner, 
I have a very good hand, and my longest suit is Hearts. If 
there’s anything interesting in your hand let me know about 
it ; but, in any case, give me another chance to bid.’’ West, 
of course, would have passed, and North would have bid 
Three Clubs. The rest is all plain sailing. The moment 
North mentions Clubs (which indicates to South that he 
has five or more of that suit headed at least by the King) an 
almost certain game is in sight. 


EXAMPLE II. 








- 2s 
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This was a real tragedy. The score was again Love-all, 
neither side being vulnerable. South, who, as before, was 
depending solely upon ‘‘ common sense,”’ dealt and bid One 
No-trump. (This is a bad bid for several reasons. It fails 
to indicate the great strength of the hand; it fails to give 
definite information as to South’s best suit ; and it isin any 
case an unsuitable bid on a 5-4-2-2 distribution.) West 
doubled informatorily ; North passed; East called Two 





*1I propose in future to. assimilate 


nomenclature to that 
generally practised 
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Hearts, and South Two No-trumps. North, in an unealled- 
for access of enthusiasm, then raised the bid to Three. 
Result: defeat of the contract by three tricks. 

South should have opened with Two Clubs. This, 
as before, would show five or more Honour-tricks, and also 
that Clubs is the best suit. West would (probably) not bid, 
as he can hardly hope to go game against the enormous 
strength in outside suits which South’s initial bid indicates. 
North would then raise his partner’s bid to Four Clubs, and 
South would make a game bid of Five. He can only lose the 
Ace of Clubs and the Ace of Spades. 

Isolated examples, of course, prove nothing. In my next 
article I will deal with the forcing two-bid on more 
systematic lines. 


A LITERARY POCKET-BOOK 


There are three Samuel Johnsons in the D.N.B.; Miss 
Susan Radcliffe introduces a fourth in ‘Sir Joshua’s 
Nephew ’’ (Murray, 10s. 6d.)—a young man who between 
1769 and 1778 enjoyed reporting his London experiences. 
Those experiences included everybody’s Samuel Johnson, 
who fascinated him: ‘* His knowledge is infinite and my 
Aunt says that She never found him ignorant of one thing 
but the method of splitting Pease.’’ Naturally there are 
Johnsoniana in Mr. A. H. Blake’s ‘‘ London Cameos” 
(Jenkins, 5s.), a pleasing little book, called forth by the 
rapid disappearance of old London. Mr. Blake has a great 
faculty for perceiving and enjoying a relic, from Dr. John- 
son’s door-knocker to the Leopard of Budge Row, and his 
pictures and paragraphs will point the way to many graces 
and curiosities not yet obliterated. In the pocket edition of 
Mr. Walter Dexter’s ‘‘ The London of Dickens’’ (Palmer, 
3s. 6d.), arranged in fifteen rambles, the illustrations are of 
such places as still exist. 

Among compact handbooks for wanderers we may note: 
‘* It Isn’t Far from London,”’ by Mr. S. P. B. Mais (Richards, 
7s. 6d.), a combination of personal memories and anti- 
quarian detail ; Mr. Clive Holland’s ‘‘ Things Seen in Bel- 
gium”’ (Seeley, 3s. 6d.), an addition to the well-known 
series ; ‘‘ Belgium and Luxembourg,”’ by George Harvey 
(Richards, 3s. 6d.), a practical guidebook with maps, plans, 
and vocabulary ; Miss Currey’s ‘‘ Dalmatia’’ (Allan, 5s.), 
which supplies a gap in the list of English travel guides, 
and describes past and present without ostentation ; and a 
new, revised edition of W. T. Stead’s ‘‘ Passion Play at 
Oberammergau "’ (Benn, 4s. 6d.). This last gives, besides 
the English text of the play and notices of the players, a 
section of topographical and other useful information. 


Already acclaimed in America, Mr. Norman Angell’s 
‘* Story of Money’ appears here (Cassell, 21s.). ‘‘It is a 
layman’s book throughout,”’ says the author in his unassum- 
ing preface ; and the layman is invited not only by the 
text but also by friendly illustrations ranging from the 
earliest known coin to the Russian 100,000 Rouble Note of 
1921. The text ranges from the natural history of currency 
(porpoise teeth, for example, and how to acquire them) to 
the recommendations of celebrated theorists on modern 
problems of banking. With the recent experiences of Ger- 
many and other countries (‘‘ snapshotted ’’ by Mr. Angell in 
extracts from the Press) in his mind, the layman will eagerly 
follow Mr. Angell in his ‘‘ classification of the views of 
leading economists on the methods by which we might 
correct the great defect of money—its instability of value.”’ 
Indeed, the whole book is something of an anthology, and 
one which was greatly needed. 

It may be ungracious to criticize Mr. Harold Batson’s 
‘* Select Bibliography of Modern Economic Theory, 1870- 
1929’ (Routledge, 7s. 6d.) in face of Professor Robbins’s 
disarming introduction, but this book creates an appetite it 
does not satisfy. It is divided into two sections, a subject 
bibliography and an author bibliography. The comments 
in the first section are good, if a little too judicial. The 
second section is confined to cataloguing the writings of the 
dead or the aged. The younger economists are only 
admitted if they happen to be American. Altogether Mr. 
Batson has made a useful volume and has done for the 
economist with wit and point what Mr. Gerald Gould does 
for the reader of fiction. We shall keep it on our desk. 


The ‘*‘ Oxford Book of Greek Verse,’’ reviewed by us last 
week, is published by the Oxford University Press at &s. 6d. 
The fourth volume of Professor A. S. Way’s version of ‘*‘ The 
Aeneid * is issued (Macmillan, 5s.). 
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OCCULT KNOWLEDGE, 
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Mr. Bell writes at once pic- 
turesquely and realistically. 
. . « He is as good a painter 
of persons as of scenes... . 
It is rare to meet a book in 
which the eye of an artist 
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brain of a practical man of 
business, and the experience 
is pleasant. 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 





THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


WALL 


HE Whitsuntide holidays of stockbrokers and the 
i few people who still do business with them were sadly 
disturbed by the news from Wall Street. The 
American markets are going through the second stage of 
a major reaction. It may be remembered that they began 
to recover from the great October-November crash before 
the close of last year. The recovery gathered pace in 
January, and went on briskly up to April 10th. By this 
time industrial shares on an average had regained about 
47 per cent. of the ground lost in the 1929 slump, railroad 
stocks about 37 per cent., and utility shares about 59 per 
cent. The recovery in industrial shares was, of course, 
unequally distributed. Automobile, building equipment, 
textiles, and retail trade showed only a small rise, but 
leading tobacco, amusement, and electrical equipment 
stocks actually reached higher levels than the peaks of 1929. 
The recovery as a whole was based on the view that busi- 
ness in America would shake off its depression by the 
summer. With this view we never agreed (see THE NATION 
of March 15th). We suggested at that time that America 
was only just beginning to feel the restrictive effects upon 
business life of a continued fall in commodity prices. The 
present break in Wall Street comes from the realization 
that no recovery in trade can be expected before the 
autumn and perhaps will not be seen before next spring. 
7 . * 


The New York reaction from spring-time bullishness 
began in the latter part of April. On May 8rd (Saturday) 
the first bad ‘* break ” in the market occurred. On May 
4th there was another slump, followed on May 5th and 6th 
by a recovery. Confidence, however, was now badly 
shaken. Commodity prices went on falling; the steel 
industry slowed down; automobile production was further 
reduced ; freight car loadings declined, and poor quarterly 
reports from railroads and industrial companies brought 
home the realities of the trade depression. Finally, the 
President of the Atchison Railroad bluntly declared: last 
week that no upturn in railroad traffic was in sight, and 
that his company had already started to curtail working 
forces. On Thursday, Friday, and Saturday of last week 
liquidation steadily grew worse. On Monday the second 
bad break occurred, followed, as usual, by a substantial 
recovery on Tuesday. After the force of the rebound has 
spent itself it may be expected that stock market prices 
will again decline until there is some indication of a real 
recovery in business. 

* a * 


Study of the Royal Mail Steam Packet accounts for 
1929 served to deepen the gloom in the City this week. 
This company, without exaggeration, is of national import- 
ance. It is the largest shipping concern in the world, and 
controls nearly one-sixth of the whole British merchant 
marine. ‘For the first time, we believe, for over ninety 
years its directors report a loss after meeting interest and 
depreciation. Indeed, they have to confess that the divi- 
dends paid on the preference stocks for the half-year ending 
June 30th were not earned, but were met out of a transfer 
from the insurance fund of £800,000. The directors attri- 
bute this disaster to the trade depression, particularly that 
in South America, to more intense competition among ship- 
owners, and to the decline in freight rates. The following 
table shows the results of the past three years :— 

1927. 1928. 1929, 
Net Profit £489,880 £457,210 £78,706 (loss) 
Pref. Divs. 233,500 233,500 116,750 (half-year 
% Earned on Ord. 5.1 4.4 nil 
% Paid <a 5.0 5.0 nil 

NOTE.—Depreciation in 1929 is given as £414,855 ; in previous 
years the amounts were not disclosed. 

It is regrettable that the balance sheet, although more 
intelligible than in previous years, should still leave the 
shareholders guessing about the company’s real position. 
The fleet is valued at £3,377,508, against a cost price of 


STREET SLUMP—ROYAL 


MAIL—CHILEAN NITRATE. 


£10,156,843, and investments in subsidiary and allied com- 
panies at £12,505,317, which the auditors describe as ** con- 
siderably in excess of present values.”? Moreover, the 
auditors qualify the accounts of three of the subsidiary 
companies—that shipping investments in one are in excess 
of present values, that the depreciation allowed on the 
fleet in another may not be adequate, and that general 
investments in the third are in excess of present values. 
- a * 


It is evident that a drastic reconstruction of the Royal 
Mai! group has been long overdue. As far as we can tell 
from the accounts, the company may now be unable to 
carry on any longer without new capital. It has no working 
capital left, for its current liabilities exceed its current 
assets by over £120,000, apart from inter-company debts. 
Its cash and bills have fallen from £1,114,580 to £590,486. 
Moreover, the company has guaranteed loans under the 
Trade Facilities Acts of £2,550,000 to the R.M.S.P. Meat 
Transports, Ltd., which fall due for repayment in Sep- 
tember and October next. As the Treasury is involved, 
it is inconceivable that this deplorable state of affairs will 
be allowed to continue. The feeling in the market is that 
a drastic writing down of capital and a change of manage- 
ment should be carried out before new capital is found for 
the parent company. This entails an independent examina- 
tion into the ramifications and finances of the Royal Mail 
group. Meanwhile, the market valuation of Royal Mail 
stecks continues to decline, as the following table wilk 
shew :— 

High, 1929. 

43% Debs. a ag ae 
5% Debs. ou i -_ i 
5% Pref. 814 
64% Pref. A a -. Se 
Grad. Block ... .. «|. @® 


Present Price. 
9 


52h 
224 
15} 
Debenture, preference, and ordinary stocks are now valued 


at £5,809,500, against £18,691,500 last year. 
_ - t 


The decline of British investments in South America 
will be a stock subject for examination papers in economics 
in, say, 1940. We have already seen various public utility 
companies fall under American control, and we are now 
witnessing the eclipse of the once dominating British 
interest in Chilean nitrate. The whole of the Chilean 
nitrate industry is being taken over by a new company— 
Cosana—in which the Chilean Government is to hold half 
the total share capital of £75 million. The other half is 
to be divided among the existing producing companies on 
terms which are now being amicably discussed. The 
Chilean Government is giving up the £2 10s. per ton export 
tax on nitrate (selling prices are to be reduced £1 per ton), 
but is guaranteed by Cosana a minimum revenue for @ 
period of years. The Guggenheim Brothers, who control 
the Anglo-Chilean and the Lautaro companies (the latter 
passed out of British control in June last year) are bound 
to dominate the policy of Cosana and to secure concentra- 
tion of production at the ‘‘ Guggenheim ” plants. The 
other producers must be content with a very minor interest. 
Whether Cosana can make a profit largely depends upon 
the ottitude of the synthetic nitrogen producers. If there 
is peace and a price agreement, Cosana may yet prosper; 
if not, a further period of price-cutting seems inevitable. 


* * * 


Signs of the depressed times—a leading firm of Austra- 
lian stockbrokers is temporarily giving up publication of 
its weekly share market letter because it can only advise 
purchases of bonds at the present time and not shares. 
If brokers give up intellectual activity their business will 
certainly perish. On ethical grounds, too, there is no 
answer to the Datty Express campaign for the Saturday 
opening of the Stock Exchange. One cannot expect busi- 
ness unless one is prepared to be busy. 





